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CAMPUS CAPSULES | 


Construction Approved 


The Federal Aviation Administration has ap- 
proved a grant of $474,000 in federal funds for 
construction of Lorain County Regional Air- 
port, four miles northeast of Oberlin. Original 
request had been for $574,000. Release of the 
federal funds followed a restatement of objec- 
tions raised by the citizens’ committee headed 
by Prof. Robert Tufts, ’40. Work is beginning 
on the site, but airport spokesmen said not 
much could be accomplished before winter. 


Two Students Join CEPPC 


Seniors Paul Osterman and Thomas Schultz 
have been invited to attend this year’s meetings 
of the College Educational Plans and Policies 
Committee, serving as non-voting, ad hoc 
members. They are co-chairmen of the Student 
Educational Plans and Policies Committee. Pro- 
fessor Edward Kormondy, CEPPC chairman, 
said the students would be allowed to introduce 
their own proposals and to discuss topics initi- 
ated by faculty members. By inviting the stu- 
dents, the committee exercised an option 
granted in 1965 when the General Faculty 
amended a draft of the student Constitution to 
omit a clause providing for student members 
on the committee. 


Car Rental Rates Increased 


The College has increased the rental rates for 
the 15 cars and station wagons it rents to stu- 
dents from a flat 10 cents per mile to 8 cents 
per mile plus 60 cents per hour. In announcing 
the increase, Gerald E. Stang, car and rental 
properties manager, noted that insurance rates 
now are close to $1,000 per year for each car. 
In the past 18 months, three cars have been 
total losses in accidents. 


Methodists to Expand 


Oberlin’s First Methodist Church held a church 
advancement crusade from Nov. 2 to 15 to fi- 
nance an addition to and complete remodeling 
of the present church building on N. Professor 
St. Goal was $208,000 with $37,000 already in 
the bank at the crusade’s start. Architectural 
style of the present church is to be continued 
with a two-story addition to the south side of 
the building. 
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Plum Creek Gets Dam 


City of Oberlin crews have built a small dam 
across Plum Creek intended to form a pool in 
front of the Soldiers Monument at Wright Park. 
The reflective pool was suggested by architects 
and Paul B. Arnold, ’40, professor of art, as 
part of a plan for improving Wright Park. 


Study Hall for Teen-agers 


College students are serving as tutors in an 
evening study hall for junior and senior high 
school students at Oberlin’s recreation center 
on S. Main St. The project was set up in Oc- 
tober for a six-week test. Sponsored by the 
Oberlin College YM-YWCA and the city recre- 
ation commission, the sessions are intended to 
provide tutoring help and a good place to study 
for youth who find it hard to work at home. 
It also relieves pressure on Carnegie Library. 
Oberlin Action for Civil Rights, a campus or- 
ganization, sponsored a similar tutoring oppor- 
tunity last year, but few high schoolers took 
advantage of it. 


Review Eliminates Initials 


For the first time in several years, the Ober- 
lin Review has discontinued its practice of 
signing editorials with the initials of the 
writer. In announcing the change, William 
J. Kramer, 68, said this would “clarify the 
fact that an editorial expresses the collective 
opinion of the editorial board, not that of the 
individual writer.” The Review masthead 
publishes the names of the 27-member edi- 
torial board. 


Oberlinians Aid Stokes 


Dr. Kenneth W. Clement, °42, of Cleveland 
served as campaign manager for Democrat Carl 
B. Stokes in the Nov. 7 mayoral election in 
Cleveland. Charles Butts, ’64, who directed 
Stokes’ campaign two years ago, was campaign 
coordinator. Approximately 150 Oberlin stu- 
dents and 60 from the College of Wooster 
joined volunteers from Case-Western Reserve 
University to work for Stokes in his successful 
campaign in the October primaries. The Oberlin 
students filled in for absentees among the some 
2,000 block supervisors who went door-to-door 


in Cleveland’s East Side to urge Stokes sup- 
porters to vote. 
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All-College 
“'Think-In” 


Follows 
Recruiting 
Ineident 


ieee BASIC FACTS were fairly 
evident. It was Oct. 26, the day 
before the normal observance of 
Navy Day. An estimated 70 Ober- 
lin students surrounded a Navy 
officer in his auto at the corner of 
Main and Lorain and held him 
captive for some four hours. Police 
officers later soaked the students 
with a fire hose and tossed tear 
gas at them. 

Accurate accounts of the inci- 
dent put Oberlin College on TV 
screens and front pages all over 
the country. One alumnus wrote 
a letter to the editor of the Oberlin 
Review supporting the protest and 
46 telegraphed Student Senate 
President Bernard S. Mayer, ’68, 
noting dismay that “students feel 
that such action is the only way 
to awaken the College to its re- 
sponsibility.” However, most of 
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Students and faculty filled Finney Chapel for the 34%2-hour Assembly. 


the written, telephoned and tele- 
graphed messages were critical of 
the College for being too easy on 
students. The president’s office 
did receive some wires from par- 
ents protesting “police brutality.” 

Several alumni admissions rep- 
resentatives phoned the alumni 
office to complain that the in- 
cident would make it difficult to 
encourage prospective students to 
attend Oberlin. During Thurs- 
day’s developments and a day- 
long sit-in at Peters Hall on Fri- 
day, the admissions office was 
coincidentally experiencing its 
busiest week of the year in inter- 
viewing new students. A steady 
stream of possible applicants and 
their parents kept their appoint- 
ments despite the fact that they 
had to use the side entrances to 
Peters Hall to avoid the sit-in and 


Some of the 50 seminar groups met outdoors on Tappan Square. 
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demonstration in the lobby. 

“Most of them seemed to recog- 
nize the situation as typical of 
many campuses these days,” Ad- 
missions Director Robert Jackson 
said. 

The developments of Oct. 26 
and 27 were complicated in that 
they involved a multitude of con- 
flicting views and there were few 
individuals who could stay on one 
side of all the issues. 

There were also misunderstand- 
ings and miscalculations. The 
demonstrators assumed that they 
would be arrested by local police 
because they were not on College 
property. When they were not ar- 
rested they set up the next day’s 
demonstration in Peters Hall ex- 
pecting academic discipline. A 
second group stood by to protest 
such discipline. 

On Thursday night, the General 
Faculty Council reaffirmed the 
condemnation of coercive picket- 
ing which it had made last Febru- 
ary and revised its promise of dis- 
ciplinary action by the College to 
include students who “forcibly 
interfere with the rights of others, 
wherever such interference occurs 
within the Oberlin community.” 

It designated Monday, Oct. 30, 
as an Assembly and all-College 
program for a “discussion between 
students and members of the 
faculty and administration on the 
broader and deeper issues that 
face us all and threaten the very 
integrity of the institution.” 
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Classes and appointments were 
cancelled for the day. A debate 
on the recruiting issue which had 
been planned for the afternoon of 
Oct. 27 was rescheduled for Mon- 
day morning. A non-partisan com- 
mittee of students and faculty ar- 
ranged a 3%-hour assembly in 
Finney Chapel with the debate as 
part of the program. 

In the afternoon students were 
assigned to 50 seminar groups 
with members of the faculty and 
administration. Finney Chapel 
was filled for most of the morning 
assembly and WOBC broadcast 
the program. 


J. Milton Yinger, professor of 
sociology and anthropology, pre- 
sided at the assembly which he 
described as a “think-in.” He said 
he hoped it would result in a 
“bridge” between those who 
thought of the recruiting incidents 
“in terms of the Wellington rescue 
of 1859” and those who saw them 
as an “awkward combination of 
naivete and moral arrogance.” 

Sophomore J. Fred Sachs and 
Senior Peter M. Blood, members 
of the committee, explained the 
purpose of the assembly. Sachs 
said he would like to see the 
“silent majority on this campus 
have the guts and the courage of 
their convictions to speak out on 
relevant issues.” 

President Carr told the students 
he would “never again accept the 
coercive tactics of Thursday or 
Friday as acceptable means at 
Oberlin College of asserting a 
point of view.” He said that per- 
sons involved in the demonstra- 
tions had not been punished “for 
many reasons (some of which in 
retrospect may .not seem very 
good), but chiefly, I suppose, be- 
cause the coercive tactics were not 
successful in that they did not in 
the end prevent students and the 
representatives of the Navy from 
engaging in a talk with one an- 
other.” 

The recruiters had arrived 
Thursday in three cars. Lt. Cmdr. 
D. B. Smith of Detroit was held by 
the students, but Lt. (j.g.) Philip 
McCaffrey of Cleveland and Petty 
Officer William Wydur of Elyria 
interviewed 17 students at the Of- 
fice of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling in Peters Hall. 
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Demonstrators surround Navy officer’s auto. 
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Police Officer Norm 
Schmidt. 
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During Friday’s sit-in, students 
had to step on demonstrators to 
reach the office. The demonstra- 
tors did not, however, make any 
other effort to prevent access to 
the office. 

President Carr said the physical 
detention of Cmdr. Smith “did not 
satisfy the crucial part of the defi- 
nition of civil disobedience” be- 
cause no penalties were imposed. 

Student Senate President Mayer 
said the time had come for the 
College and community to take a 
stand in opposition to the war in 
Vietnam. He challenged the facul- 


Pickets opposed to war. 
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After marching to Oberlin’s 
City Hall some 300 students 
staged a “sit-in” in front of 
the municipal building. Group 
at left and girls above had 
been targets of tear gas and 
water. 


ty to “show us an effective way” 
in which to protest the war. 
During the debate, Junior Matt 
Rinaldi and Senior Paul Osterman 
opposed any campus interviewing 
by recruiters. Junior Les Leopold 
and Senior Mare Landy proposed 
that recruiters should be allowed 
on campus if they agreed to an- 
swer questions at a forum. Junior 
Larry Abrams Jr. and Senior Greg 
Stanton (son of the Rev. Howard, 
43, and Alison White, ’43, Stan- 
ton) defended the College’s cur- 
rent policy of admitting recruiters 
to the Placement Office. > > 
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Robert M. Longsworth, associate pro- 
fessor of English, conducted one of 
the 43 groups of seminars for fresh- 
men. 
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No MAN IS wise enough to de- 
fine the nature and the purposes of 
liberal arts or of general education 
with sufficient thoroughness to have 
his suggestions considered all in- 
clusive.”’ 

With these words, Edward L. 
Long Jr., professor of religion, last 
September keynoted what is turning 
out to be a yearlong stimulation of 
thought and discussion among stu- 
dents, faculty and alumni concern- 
ing the nature and value of a liberal 
arts education and the role Oberlin 
plays in providing part of that edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Long spoke at a “Liberal Arts 
Seminar” during freshman orienta- 
tion. He outlined broad concerns 
and set the tone for some 43 discus- 
sion groups to consider. During the 
summer, incoming freshmen had 
been asked to read 15 selections 


One of the liveliest seminar sessions 
appeared to be the one led by Albert 
J. McQueen, ’52, associate professor of 
sociology and anthropology. 


Continuing 


Debate: 


Value of 


LIBERAL ARTS 


Freshman Seminar Opens Study 
of Oberlin’s Role by Students, 
Faculty and Alumni Panels 


from ‘‘The Continuing Debate: Es- 
says on Education,” edited by Leslie 
A. Fiedler and Jacob Vinocur and 
published by St. Martin’s Press in 
1964. 

Then, as a new feature of the 
freshman orientation program, the 
class was divided into groups for 
seminar sessions on Thursday eve- 
ning and again on Saturday morning 
to discuss the questions raised by 
the essays. Mr. Long gave the key- 


note talk in Finney Chapel prior to 
the first seminar session. 

Mr. Long reminded the freshmen 
that ‘‘the continuing debate” is al- 
ways going on about the nature and 
purposes of education. Those who 
would claim to be informed about 
the meaning of scientific, social, and 
humane dimensions of experience 
dare not be unreflective about the 
meaning of the enterprise in which 
they are engaged—though seldom 
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Presumably this group discussed lib- 
eral arts after the Saturday seminar 
ended. 


do they arrive at a consensus about 
how best to describe it,’ he said. 

‘“‘We are dealing with one of those 
very profound areas of human life 
in which questioning and thinking 
is valid even if there are no endur- 
ing and universal answers, where 
wrestling with an enigma toughens 
the fiber and enriches the character 
of a man quite apart from an even- 
tuating solution.”’ 

Upperclassmen took up the ‘“‘ques- 
tioning and thinking” five weeks 
later when a student-organized Ed- 
ucation Conference was held Oct. 
26-28. John Elmendorf, president of 
New College in Sarasota, Fla., was 
keynoter and panelists were Leon- 
ard A. Lecht, director, Center for 
Priority Analysis, National Planning 
Association; David Arnold, associ- 
ate, Education and World Affairs; 
Conrad A. Hilberry, ’49, humanities 
coordinator for the Great Lakes Col- 
leges Association and associate pro- 
fessor at Kalamazoo College; Ken- 
neth D. Roose, former Oberlin eco- 
nomics professor now dean of the 
Liberal Arts College at Penn State 
University, and Roland Leibert, 
graduate student in sociology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

President Carr and a number of 
Oberlin faculty members were also 
on the program. 

Sponsoring organizations and in- 
dividuals included the student and 
the faculty Educational Policy Com- 
mittees, the Oberlin Y, the NSA, 
the Alumni Association, the educa- 
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tion department, the public relations 
office, Forum Board, the Mock Con- 
vention committee, Student Senate, 
the Shansi Memorial Association, 
the office of Religious Activities, 
Associate Dean Donald Reich and 
Provost John W. Kneller. 

The conference was planned by 
an ad hoc committee of some 20 
students under the chairmanship of 
M. Susan Rogers, ’69, from Erie, Pa. 

A week later, at Homecoming, 
Nov. 3-5, student panelists discussed 
the present Oberlin educational ex- 
perience on Friday evening, Nov. 3. 
Next morning, Provost Kneller and 
Associate Deans Norman Craig, ’53, 
Nathan Greenberg, Reich and Wil- 
liam Richardson, ’52, presented a 
panel discussion on “The Integrity 
of the Liberal Arts College.” Fol- 
lowing this, alumni, students and 
faculty took part in workshops to 
discuss the 11 “Aims of Oberlin Col- 
lege Toward Its Students.” 

Alumni serving as special advisers 
for the workshops included Fred- 
erick B. Dutton, ’28, for the natural 
sciences; Michael Lipsky, ’61, for the 
social sciences, and Henry W. Sams, 
33, for the humanities. Dutton is 
academic dean of the new under- 
graduate College of Science at Mich- 
igan State University. Lipsky is as- 
sociate professor of political science 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
Sams is president of the faculty sen- 
ate and chairman of the English de- 
partment at Penn State. 

Individual alumni were asked to 
formulate questions at the work- 
shops to take back to local clubs and 
class groups for discussion and 
eventual formation of a compen- 
dium of alumni thinking on the is- 
sues. Prior to attending Homecom- 
ing alumni were asked to study a 
bibliography of pertinent literature. 

Student Senate’s Student Educa- 
tional Plans and Policies Committee, 
meantime, introduced preliminary 
plans in September for the institu- 
tion of an experimental college 
which would begin next semester. 
Paul Osterman, ’68, chairman, ex- 
pressed the hope that it would point 
the way toward educational reform 
in the regular curriculum. 

SEPPC also presented a report on 
possible changes in graduation re- 
quirements. The proposal would re- 
duce the total number of hours re- 
quired for graduation from 124 to 


120. This proposal is expected to be 
on the agenda for the faculty’s Col- 
lege Educational Plans and Policies 
Committee. 

The Liberal Arts Seminar for 
freshmen was an outgrowth of an 
optional “summer reading program” 
which has increased in popularity 
among new students for the past 
three years. This year, 14 books 
were suggested and 14 faculty mem- 
bers and administrators discussed 
them with the students during ori- 
entation. 

Faculty and administrators were 
discussion leaders at the Freshman 
Seminars which also were attended 
by junior residents and counselors. 
Evaluation sheets turned in by 
freshmen at the end of orientation 
indicated that about 60 percent of 
the freshmen took part in the sem- 
inars and about 80 percent in the 
summer reading program. 

Best attended event at orientation 
was the freshman show (‘Mommy 
Was a W.A.C.”’) and it was also the 
best-liked event. “Activities night,” 
attended by 65 percent of the class, 


Freshmen crowded into Wilder Hall 
for “activities night.” 


was runnerup in the “best-liked”’ 
category. 

Eighty-two percent of the new 
students heard Mr. Long’s keynote 
talk and 85 percent took part in the 
seminars even though not all had 
read the suggested reading. 

“The complaints one hears about 
this college instructive,” Mr. 
Long told the freshmen. “Some feel 
it is too free, too radical, too much 
in danger of being a haven for reb- 


ace 


els: others feel it is too restrictive, 
continued 
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Freshman Seminars (cont. ) 


kills individuality, and is dedicated 
to the cultivation of a safe public 
image.” 

“One major problem lies in the 
fact that the polarities on both ends 
of the spectrum feel themselves dis- 
satisfied and are potentially in dan- 
ger of distrusting the very contrasts 
which diversity entails,’ he contin- 
ued. “It is a burden to be both small 
and diverse—holding differences in 
such close proximity to one another 
as to make their clash inevitable. 
But is this not also true of a world 
that 1s growing more pluralistic in 
its patterns and closer in its geo- 
graphical proximity all the time?” 
he asked. 

“Easy on is easy off,” he said. 
“Any methodology of togetherness 
that has no standards of admission 
or conditions of inclusion — that 
makes no covenant which it agrees 
to honor beyond the returns of the 
moment—can, despite all its pro- 
fessions otherwise, victimize even 
those it presumes to help. Some find 
this out by the liberation of their 
minds; others, by the wreckage of 
their lives.” 

Speaking of education in general, 
Mr. Long told the freshmen that 
many voices charge the educational 
institutions with a failure to be rele- 
vant. He said people complain that 
bad teaching and callousness, “‘pur- 
suit of disciplinary excellence to the 
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Activities Night featured free samples of Co-op bread. 


disdain of socially relevant con- 
cern,’ and obeisance to a society 
that “reeks with moral outrages” 
are all typical of American higher 
education. ‘‘We consequently are 
charged with divorcing the class- 
room from life,” he added. 

He charged that ‘‘free universities 
springing up in many places” in- 
tensify the schism by ‘divorcing 
formal and official kinds of educa- 
tion from unofficial and socially rel- 
evant learning.” 

“Activists and hippies,” he said, 
“are both, though in different ways, 
manifestations of American anti-in- 
tellectualism”’ because “activists” 
merely attack the conditions and 
motives of an existing situation and 
“hippies” withdraw “in a form of 
bastard monasticism.” He said the 
fundamental problems of our time 
will be cured by “those who can 
persuade men they have more cre- 
ative plans, better informed strate- 
gies, and alternative directions in 
which to move on an informed 
basis.” 

He insisted that liberal learning 
should teach the fact that solutions 
to ills of society “lie more in re- 
search than in rebellion, more in 
creativity than in conflict, more 
in the cultivation of candor than in 
the exercise of coercion.” 

“Any academic institution worth 


its salt is committed to the proposi- 


tion that competence and persuasion 
are the life blood of true freedom,” 
he continued. “Those who would 
turn too quickly to coercive polit- 
icalization of the academy as a 
means of obtaining even worthy 
ends can burn both their own fin- 


gers and even the edifice they pro- 
fess to change. Their perversity of 
consequence is exceeded only by 
those who make an idol out of in- 
ternal disciplinary competence and 
pursue excellence divorced from 
social concern as a fetish for their 
egg heads.” 

He concluded that it is a mistake 
to think of college merely as a prep- 
aration for what follows after it. 
“The experience of general educa- 
tion should have rewards that are 
intrinsic to its own pursuit as well 
as goals of service or attainment 
toward which it points. To think of 
college as a mere preparation for 
future living is to carry forward an 
attitude—soul destroying even on 
the high school level—which post- 
pones meaning, living and fulfill- 
ment so much into the future as to 
rob the present of its legitimate zest. 

“Oberlin is by no means alone in 
a tendency, cultivated by the grub- 
bing of students at least as much as 
by the whip-lashings of instructors, 
to think of assignments and rules 
as obstacles to be endured rather 
than as opportunities to be cher- 
ished or as protections to be under- 
stood. The fault at this point is not 
merely in the compulsory character 
of the obligations, but in a frame 
of mind that treats obligation by 
itself as a kiss of death. 

“To be obsessed with a condi- 
tioned hostility response to any- 
thing that is required is to be vic- 
timized and not liberated. The ten- 
sion here is never resolved. Schools 
which abandon the normal patterns 
of requirements and controls usual- 
ly drift to substitutes.” >> 
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Oberlin College Chorus 
Replaces Chapel Choir 


The Oberlin College Chorus has 
been formed this semester to replace 
the Chapel Choir and offer high 
quality, artistic experience for stu- 
dents who lack the time for the 
heavy schedule and tours of the 
Oberlin College Choir. 

Hugh B. Johnson Jr., ’52, asso- 
ciate professor of choral conducting, 
is the conductor. The new group 
Sings occasionally for the Tuesday 
chapel services, but its main func- 
tion is to present two concerts each 
year. 

Johnson said the change would 
strengthen the choral program and 
‘“>rovide an opportunity for more 
literature to be performed.” Pre- 
viously, the Conservatory’s only 
choral concert has been the annual 
spring performance by the Oberlin 
College Choir, conducted by Robert 
Fountain. The new group will be 
able to emphasize contemporary 
music, especially that of Oberlin 
composers, without the pressure of 
preparing for weekly chapel. 

The Chorus also will perform 
classical literature. At its Jan. 14 
performance a Bach cantata is pro- 
grammed along with a recently 
completed work of Randolph Cole- 
man, assistant professor of music 
theory, entitled “You May Wonder 
Why I’ve Asked You All to Come 
Here.” The new chorus will partici- 
pate in a Lorain observance of the 
450th anniversary of the Reforma- 
tion and it, will present a concert in 
Oberlin in May. 
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Christ on the Cross Schongauer engraving 


17 Great Prints 


Allen Art Museum has received 
a gift of 17 prints by old masters 
from the Max Kade Foundation, 
New York. It includes three en- 
gravings by Martin Schongauer, 
eight by Albrecht Durer, and six 
etchings by Rembrandt. 

Each has a distinguished history 
of its own and among the owners’ 
marks found on them are the names 
of some of the most fastidious col- 
lectors in this field. 

The Kade Foundation and its late 
founder have also shown great gen- 
erosity toward other aspects of aca- 
demic life in Oberlin. In acknowl- 


edging this recent gift Wolfgang 


Stechow, acting director of the Mu- 
seum, sald: 

“It has always been our principle 
to restrict print purchases to im- 
pressions of very high quality. Only 
they enable the student to attain 
that intimate familiarity with the 
artist’s highest intentions and finest 
achievements which neither the best 
reproductions nor mediocre impres- 
sions can ever convey. In this re- 
spect the present gift fulfills our 
loftiest aspirations.” 

Mr. Stechow gave warm thanks 
to Erich H. Markel, president of the 
Kade Foundation, and to John W. 
Kurtz, professor of German, for 
making the gift a 


their roles in 


reality. 


Robert Wolfe, *68, from Knoxville, Iowa, operates the new computer (left). 
At right, W. Ward Clark uses the new magnetic tape unit. 


New Computer, Model 44, in Operation 


Installation of a new IBM 360 
Model 44 computer has enabled 
Oberlin’s Computer Center to begin 
plans to make available other com- 
puter languages in addition to the 
basic Fortran now being used by 
students who program the com- 
puter. 

The Model 44 was installed dur- 
ing the summer and went into op- 
eration Oct. 2. It is 10 times faster 
than the 360 Model 30 which it 
replaces. The 360/30, in turn, was 
10 times faster than the Model 1620 
used by the College until last se- 
mester. The 360/44 has four times 
the basic memory of the 360/30 and 
contains more disc storage capacity. 
It also has facilities for magnetic 
tapes. 

Operation of the Computer Cen- 
ter, meanwhile, has been changed. 
The Computer Center itself now 
specializes only in the academic use 
of the computer. Its director is 
Robert Teitel who came to Oberlin 
in July from Stony Brook, N. Y., 
where he had charge of program- 
ming systems in the computer cen- 
ter at State University of New York. 
Assisting Teitel is W. Ward Clark, 
a full-time programming systems 
analyst. Twenty-four students serve 
as operators, dispatchers, consult- 
ants and programmers. 
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Data processing and administra- 
tive use of the computer is handled 
by Administrative Computer Serv- 
ices. Edgar W. Waybright Jr., for- 
merly of Kent State University, is 
director. Edwin C. Berger is oper- 
ations manager. 


Faculty Notes 


Wolfgang Stechow, professor e- 
meritus of art history, gave six lec- 
tures in the Mary Flexner Lecture- 
ship for 1967 at Bryn Mawr College 
from Oct. 2 through Nov. 6. Topic 
of the illustrated lectures was ‘The 
Creative Copy” which includes the 
visual arts, music - transcription, 
and literature - translation. 


J. Milton Yinger, professor of 
sociology and anthropology, gave 
one of 14 programs Oct. 12 in the 
fall convocation series at Earlham 
College. He spoke on “Instant Ev- 
erything in the Now Generation.” 


Physics Prof. Robert Weinstock is 
participating in a program of visit- 
ing scientists sponsored by the 
American Association of Physics 
Teachers and the American Institute 
of Physics. Purpose of the program 
is to promote greater interest in 


physics and physics education in 
colleges. 


The physicists who are taking 
part in the program visit several 
colleges during the academic year 
to give lectures, meet with students, 
and consult with faculty members 
about courses and apparatus. The 
program is financed by a grant from 
the National Science Foundation. 


Graphics by Paul Arnold, ’40, 
professor of art, were featured in a 
three-man exhibition which opened 
Oct. 1 at the College of Wooster 
Fine Arts Center. Other exhibitors 
were George Olson of Wooster, 
paintings, and John Balsley, sculp- 
ture. 


Experimental Seminar 


A new approach to the teaching 
of psychology is being tried this se- 
mester. Twenty-two senior majors 
are planning and running their own 
seminar on ‘‘Experimental Ap- 
proaches to Clinical Psychology.” 


The idea developed last spring 
during student-faculty discussions 
on departmental offerings. It is an 
effort to show students that prob- 
lems in clinical psychology can be 
approached through experimental 
procedures. 


The seminar is restricted to sen- 
iors majoring in psychology and is 
being offered on a credit/no credit 
basis. Robert E. Dixon, ’37, asso- 
ciate professor of psychology, is the 
liaison between participants and the 
psychology faculty. 


Students in the seminar have in- 
vited seven distinguished outside 
lecturers to speak to them. The talks 
are open to the public, but discus- 
sion following each talk is limited 
to participants and psychology staff 
members. 


Seminar students prepare for the 
talks by reading and discussion the 
week preceding each psychologist’s 
visit to campus. Reading materials 
are suggested by the speakers and 
the weekly discussions are led by 
Oberlin professors whose research 
and interests lie in the various areas. 


A talk on “Measurement Para- 
digms” opened the seminar lectures 
Sept. 27. Speaker was Miss Jane 
Loevinger, research associate pro- 
fessor in the Graduate Institute of 
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Education and research associate in 
the Social Science Institute at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 

Gerald S. Blum, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Mich- 
igan, discussed ‘Hypnosis and Per- 
sonality Research” on Oct. 11. 

On Oct. 25, Ronald H. Forgus, 
chairman, department of psychol- 
ogy, Lake Forest College, discussed 
“Motivation and Personality.” 

A representative of the Institute 
for Developmental Studies, New 
York University, spoke Nov. 8 on 
language development in disadvan- 
taged children. 

Speakers and topics for the rest of 
the semester are: 

Nov. 29, Arthur L. Benton, ’31, 
research professor of psychology 
and neurology, University of Iowa; 
‘‘Neurological Aspects of Mental 
Deficiency.”’ 

Dec. 13, Ogden R. Lindsley, re- 
search director, Child Rehabilitation 
Unit, University of Kansas Medical 
Center; “Behavior Therapy.” 

Jan. 17, Carl R. Rogers, resident 
fellow, Western Behavioral Sciences 
Institute, La Jolla, Calif.; “Research 
in Client-Centered Therapy.” 

All talks begin at 7:30 p.m. in 
Room 108, Severance Hall. The psy- 
chology department also offers a 
joint psychology-sociology seminar, 
which has met for more than 15 
years. 


Foreign Students Visit 


Nine foreign student leaders spent 
the week of Oct. 15 on the Oberlin 
campus during a 45-day program 
of planned travel and observation 
in various regions of the United 
States. 

The group included nationals 
from Brazil, Cyprus, Japan, Malawi 
and Yugoslavia, who were in this 
country to acquire a first-hand ex- 
perience of America and American 
student life. 

They lived as American students 
and shared dormitory rooms with 
Oberlin students who served as their 
hosts. Juniors Lynn D. Anthony 
and Roland L. Higgins were coordi- 
nators. 

The multi-national delegation at- 
tended meetings of various student 
organizations, including Student 
Senate, which re-scheduled its 
meeting from Sunday to Monday for 
the benefit of the visitors. 
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Baldwin lecturer Loerke conducts seminar. 


Baldwin Seminars 
Honor Prof. Capps 


William C. Loerke Jr., ’42, chair- 
man of the department of the his- 
tory of art at the University of 
Pittsburgh, gave a Baldwin Seminar 
on ‘Roman Imperial Architecture’”’ 
at Oberlin from Oct. 5 through Nov. 
3. Seminar lectures on Oct. 18 and 
25 were open to the public. 

This was the first of two Baldwin 
Seminars to be held this year. Both 
are on the Classical Period, in honor 
of art professor Edward Capps Jr. 


who will retire from the Oberlin 
faculty next June. In the second 
semester, Dorothy Burr Thompson 
of the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton University will give a 
seminar on “Alexandrian Art.” 

Loerke spoke on “The Pantheon: 
A Fresh Interpretation” on Oct. 18, 
and ‘From Basilica to Ecclesia’ on 
Otter: 

The Baldwin Lectureship was es- 
tablished at Oberlin in 1928 by be- 
quest of Mrs. Gertrude Baldwin 
Woods of Cambridge, Mass., to pro- 
vide annual lectures in art. 


Steam Break Cools Campus 


vp 


P, 


Chris Seiberling, Oberlin News-Tribune 


A rupture in the 19-year-old steam line which runs under W. Lorain 
St. forced the heating plant to shut down for two days toward the 
end of September. Naturally, the weather turned cold at the same 
time and classrooms and dormitories were cold and clammy. Robert 
Mohler of the buildings and grounds department is shown applying 


moisture seal to the replacement pipe. 


Townspeople likewise were 


inconvenienced because the street was barricaded for about a week. 


Freshman Comp Rule ‘Liberalized’ 
In Recent Curricular Changes 


By Louise T. KULKA 
Director, Oberlin College News Bureau 


HE CURRENT state of oral and 

written communication is mir- 
rored in changes initiated by the 
departments of English and speech, 
approved by the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, and now 
in effect. 

e Fewer freshmen are required to 
take a course in English composi- 
tion. This is a liberalization of the 
former rule and recognizes the in- 
creased writing proficiency of first- 
year students. 

e Speech department courses have 
been restructured to include and 
give greater emphasis to current 
interdisciplinary communication 
theory. 

eIn addition, the English and 
speech departments and the French 
department have added new courses 
and revised the requirements for 
student majors. The Committee on 
Educational Plans and Policies and 
the faculty also approved curricular 
changes involving the departments 
of theater arts, Chinese, classics, 
history, art, biology, economics, 
geology, physics, religion and Span- 
ish. 

The English department now of- 
fers a new composition course for 
students interested in training in 
expository writing at an advanced 
level. It has also reduced the num- 
ber of hours required for a major 
from 36 to 30. Included are six 
hours in Introduction to the Study 
of Literature, three hours in Shake- 
speare, in poetry and in fiction; and 
15 hours apportioned among four 
historical periods. 

English Composition has been 
dropped as a freshman requirement 
except that candidates whose pro- 
ficiency in English composition is 
deemed inadequate on the basis of 
College Entrance Examination 
Board scores are required to take 
English 1. 

The title of English 1 has been 
altered from “Techniques of Read- 
ing and Writing” to “Introductory 
English Composition.” 

For three decades until 1960-61, 
Freshman Composition was re- 
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quired as a two-semester course 
earning six hours of credit. In 1960- 
61, because of growing evidence that 
high school instruction in writing 
had materially improved, the facul- 
ty cut the requirement in half. Since 
then, with signs multiplying that 
high schools were teaching the ele- 
ments of English composition more 
and more effectively, the English 
department has exempted qualified 
freshmen from the required course 
or has granted them Advanced 
Placement credit for it. Last year, 
for instance, 380 freshmen (College 
and Conservatory) out of 690 were 
excused from the requirement. 

Speech majors continue to take a 
minimum of 24 hours in the depart- 
ment and now earn from 12 to 18 
hours of additional credit toward 
the major in cognate areas of study, 
principally in the social sciences. 

The core studies for the speech 
major include two new three-hour 
courses, Theories of Communication 
and Mass Communication, which 
emphasize recent developments in 
theory and in oral media and their 
relationship to other fields of study. 

Other core studies for the major 
are public speaking and interpreta- 
tion, both three-hour courses. Also 
required for the major are six hours 
in pathology and/or phonetics, three 
hours in theater; and either per- 
suasion and propaganda analysis or 
argumentation and debate, three 
hours. 

Cognate studies depend on the 
student’s career interest: For in- 
stance, students interested in speech 
pathology may take 12-18 hours in 
biology, psychology and linguistics; 
those interested in communication 
may take research and methodology 
courses in sociology, government, 
linguistics and psychology; those 
interested in radio-television, 
courses in the social sciences and 
English. 

The changes are the latest in the 
educational programs of the College 
of Arts and Sciences. Other changes 
in recent years have included revi- 
sion of the biology department cur- 


riculum, introduction of instruction 
in Chinese and non-Western studies, 
creation of a Senior Scholar pro- 
gram of independent study, and 
revision of the grading system. 


The courses in theater (Speech 14, 
17, 18) have been removed from the 
supervision and administration of 
the speech department and placed in 
the catalog under a separate ad- 
ministrative rubric ‘‘Theater Arts.” 
The course in theater arts (Speech 
14) formerly offered as a one se- 
mester three-hour course, has been 
expanded to a two-semester course 
offering three hours each semester. 
This course now is called Theater 1, 
2. A new two-semester course in 
acting (Theater 3, 4) offers three 
hours credit each semester. It is a 
continuation of the study of acting 
introduced in Theater 1, its pre- 
requisite. 

No major is offered in theater 
and the theater program is designed 
to make full use of the college lib- 
eral arts setting and to provide flex- 
ibility needed to fulfill either grad- 
uate or teaching aims with varying 
emphases. 


Opposes Demonstrations 


A speech given last semester by 
Mark Arnold, ’70, was published in 
the July 1 issue of ‘‘Vital Speeches 
of the Day,” a twice-monthly im- 
partial collection of what the publi- 
cation calls “the best thought of the 
best minds on current national ques- 
tions.” 

Arnold made the speech in a Class 
conducted by Daniel M. Rohrer, in- 
structor in speech. Rohrer submitted 
it to the editors of the publication 
which attempts to permanently re- 
cord and disseminate the “best ex- 
pressions of contemporary thought 
in America.” 

The seven other speeches pub- 
lished in the July 1 issue included 
those of George W. Ball, chairman 
of Lehman Brothers International; 
Keith Funston, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and Stewart 
Udall, secretary of the Interior. 
“Vital Speeches” prints the speeches 
in unabridged form to “offer the 
students of public speaking ex- 
amples of the effective speech of 
today of those who have attained 
leadership in various fields.” 
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The speech given by Arnold was 
entitled: ‘‘Anti-War Demonstra- 
tions: Are They Moral?” Arnold 
maintained they are not. 


Taking a stand that the demon- 
strations ‘have not and cannot sig- 
nificantly alter the American pol- 
icy,’ Arnold found “immorality” in 
the fact that “demonstrators know 
this.” He quoted ‘‘one of the most 
militant anti-war students at Ober- 
lin” as having said, “‘About the only 
thing the demonstrations do is to 
vent the spleens of some of us.” 


“Isn’t this sort of self-gratification 
in itself immoral?” Arnold asked. 


In stating his case he identified 
himself as one opposed to the war in 


Vietnam. “I consider it to be, like 
all wars, wasteful, destructive of 
human life, and immoral,” he said. 

He concluded, however, that “the 
war will never be over until Hanoi 
and the Viet Cong become convinced 
that our resolve to win will not 
weaken. Then, and only thén, will 
they negotiate; then and only then, 
will the United States withdraw.” 

Refraining from demonstrating is 
not, he said, “the easiest course to 
follow for those who are, as I am, 
so appalled by the present Vietnam 
conflict. It is certainly not the sim- 
plest. But it is the most effective 
course to end the war and I suggest 
that it is therefore the wisest 
course.” 


New Library and Gymnasium 
Envisioned by Architects 


By STEVE CRAINE 
(Special Reporter, Oberlin Review) 


NEW LIBRARY, which has 

been talked about for years, is 
now officially an ‘architects’ con- 
cept.” Plans for a men’s gymnasium 
to replace Warner are even further 
along, having reached the stage of 
preparing working drawings. 

It is unlikely, however, that either 
building will be used by members 
of the current ‘“‘student generation.” 

Provost John W. Kneller ex- 
plained recently that only if all goes 
well will the library be completed 
by 1971. “If we are lucky we will 
move from the concept stages to 
completed working plans in a year 
and construction will take two years 
more,” he said. 

He noted that while the College 
and architects want to finish as 
quickly as possible, “the roads are 
not closed to further suggestions” 
and student or alumni opinions will 
always be welcome. 

The site for the new million-vol- 
ume library has been planned be- 
tween Wilder and Dascomb for some 
time. It will be set as far west as 
possible to preserve the open green 
area there. 

The main entrance to the build- 
ing, according to the present con- 
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cept, will be a ramp which will 
carry the library’s visitors to the 
center of the building at the first 
floor above ground level. Another 
entrance at ground level will prob- 
ably lead- to a reserve desk and 
study space. 


The approximately 200,000 square 
feet of floor space planned for the 
new structure is more than twice 
that available in the present Car- 
negie library. The number of “read- 
ing stations” will be increased from 
800 to 1350. 


Unlike the present facility, plans 
call for no large reading rooms. 
Robert Evans, associate librarian, 
describes the proposed study and 
stacks areas as well mixed. The 
majority of the reading stations will 
be individual desks or carrels, he 
said. There will also be many tables 
for two and four students. 


Eileen Thornton, librarian, says 
the new building will be better 
equipped to handle rare books and 
special collections. 

Other features of the new build- 
ing will be an audio-visual center, 
small conference rooms, an area that 


could be open for 24-hour studying 


and about 50 “scholars’ studies” for 
advanced students and faculty 
members which Mr. Evans calls 
“less coffin-like than the present 
studies on the upper floors of Car- 

The computer center will prob- 
ably be built adjacent to the library 
rather than on its top floor as orig- 
inally planned, Mr. Kneller re- 
vealed. 

The new gymnasium will contain 
approximately 110,000 square feet 
of floor space and will be located 
near the athletic fields, field house, 
and skating rink. 

The building will be two stories 
throughout. The northerly portion 
of the building will contain three 
full-size basketball courts. Varsity 
and junior varsity basketball will be 
played.in the main gymnasium 
which will have portable seating 
for as many as 1,800. This area will 
also be used for physical education 
classes, recreational and social af- 
fairs, intramurals, and gymnastics. 

A swimming pool in the south 
section of the gym will contain both 
25-meter (Olympic) and 25-yard 
competition courses in a T-shaped 
arrangement. There will be both 
one and three-meter diving boards 
and spectator seating for 750. 

The southwest section of the 
building will contain eight singles 
squash courts, one doubles squash 
court and six handball courts. 

The central portion of the build- 
ing will contain locker and shower 
areas, equipment and storage facili- 
ties, laundry and sauna. 

Faculty offices will be on the first 
floor. 

Provision has been made for sep- 
arate faculty and staff locker areas 
for men and women; locker and 
shower facilities for a modest num- 
ber of women have also been pro- 
vided so that advantage can be made 
of the coeducational uses of the 
facility. 

The second floor area will con- 
tain classroom space, two multi- 
purpose rooms, and a kitchenette 
for social and recreational use. 

A wrestling room, fencing room, 
exercise room, and physiology lab 
will be on the second floor. 

When complete, this physical edu- 


cation facility will be one of the 
finest at any private college. The 
architect is Hugh Stubbins and As- 
sociates of Boston. > > 
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Wednesday Vigil 


se OU LOOK like you are in line 

waiting to be shot,’ the man 
cackled. Chuckling to himself, he 
turned away and crossed the street. 
A cold trickle of rain ran down my 
neck. Several junior high coeds ran 
past us, laughing, ‘““‘What are you 
protesting this time?’ More laugh- 
ter. At the end of the silent line a 
girl sneezed. Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
1967. Twenty people in a water- 
logged line on Tappan Square. No 
signs. There had been a sign last 
semester. No one seemed to know 
what had happened to it during the 
summer. And where were the fly- 
ers that had been given to all who 
wished to know why the line stood? 
These too had disappeared. In the 
line each person knew why he was 
there: to express his dismay and 
concern with the War in Vietnam. 
Pictures of dead children, heat and 
pain, meaningless body counts. Dis- 
illusioned beings. Twenty stood in 
the rain. Some left, others came and 
filled out the line. Onlookers may 
have wondered if the rain or lack 
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of interest had reduced the line to 
20 from last year’s lines of 100 and 
150. Actually it was merely a case 
of poor communications in setting 
up this semester’s first vigil. 12:45. 
The line had been standing for for- 
ty-five minutes. The raindrops 
blurred into sheets of liquid. Some- 
one coughed. The bells in Finney 
Chapel rang out one o’clock. The 
vigilers shook hands, greeted one 
another, and sloshed their way back 
to dormitories to dry off, eat lunch, 
and cram in that last noun declen- 
sion before 1:30 classes. 
* * * 

The weekly peace vigils were in- 
itiated on the Oberlin campus last 
fall by classics instructor Arthur 
Mack, who is now with the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee in 
New York. Vigiling had originated 
on the West Coast. Mr. Mack saw 
its possibilities as meaningful, posi- 
tive protest at Oberlin. 

At the time of the first Oberlin 
vigil there were about 40 other 
weekly vigils across the country. 


By RicHarp H. LEvIn, ’70 


Today there are at least 200 separate 
lines that form every week: lines of 
individuals who meet to express 
their sorrow at American involve- 
ment in and conduct of a tiny na- 
tion’s internal conflict. 

In Oberlin, we meet Wednesdays, 
from noon until one o’clock, at the 
historic elm site on the southeast 
corner of Tappan Square (diago- 
nally across from the Oberlin Sav- 
ings Bank). Townspeople, faculty, 
and all students are invited to join 
the line for as long as they wish to 
stay. The Vigil is silent; the con- 
victions of each participant are re- 
spected by the others. 


THE WRITER: Dick Levin comes from 
Philadelphia and has been a tutor for 
students in the Oberlin public schools 
under the program sponsored by the 
“Y’s” and Oberlin Action for Civil 
Rights. He also has worked with the 
SCOPE Achiever’s Clubs. He is “in- 
terim treasurer” for a Draft Informa- 
tion Center being organized by Ober- 
lin students to offer counseling and 
instruction to high school and college 
students concerning the draft. 
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Alumnus blames recurring crises at Berkeley 


and other academic communities on “liberal arts 


tradition’s loss of bearings for both scientists 


and humanists.’’ The Result: 


Two Universities in Conflict 


N THE RECURRING CRISES of the Berkeley cam- 

pus, everyone is aware of conflict more deeply felt 
than the immediate issues warrant, but the conven- 
tional division of the university community into stu- 
dents, faculty, administration and outsiders fails to 
explain why the various groups behave as they do. 

The struggle is not within a single university but 
rather between two universities in conflict. One, born 
nearly a century ago and now full of years and suc- 
cess, is the research university that lives in the cubed 
towers of the modern campus. The other, the existen- 
tialist university, has just emerged blinking in the 
light from the byways of outer society, shouting high 
aspirations and railing bitterly because it cannot im- 
mediately appropriate the property and assets of an 
institution it considers morally bankrupt. 

Ironically, when the research university was young 
in the late 19th century, it appealed to young people 
as the home of truth and the provider of freedom. 

Charles William Eliot became president of Harvard 
in 1869, and T. H. Huxley, Darwin’s friend and advo- 
cate, spoke at the dedication of the Johns Hopkins 
University in 1876. The new research university was 
on its way. Daniel Coit Gilman, the first president of 
Hopkins, had tried his hand in Berkeley, but he did 
not find the new University of California, for all its 
federal land grant, to be the right place for the kind of 
advanced graduate education by research seminar 
which he had in mind. 

The new kind of university had its standard of 
truth and even its religion in science. The quest for 
knowledge through scientific research provided an 
ethic and a motive which drove young people to fan- 
tastic feats of dedication. This research university 
had as its villain the older clergy-dominated college 
which it replaced. 

In vain did the conservatives protest that building 
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By A. HUNTER Duprzg, ’42 


the moral character of the individual was important 
and that the classics provided a common body of 
knowledge for all educated men. Their orthodox re- 
ligion was obscurantist in the eyes of the moderns, 
and such community experiences as compulsory 
chapel were the symbols of repression. Science swept 
out of the laboratories and converted the rest of the 
university, changing political philosophy into social 
science. Even the humanities adopted the forms of 
science in their research. 

The American university is one of the wonders of 
the modern world. It contributed significantly to the 
explosion of knowledge which has transformed life in 
the 20th century, and at the same time it adapted itself 
to the change, living with the ever-increasing subdi- 
vision of learning into specialties by allowing its own 
structure to fragment into departments which are 
roughly analogous to the sub-disciplines of scholarship. 

It learned to choose its own personnel, the profes- 
sor-investigators, on the basis of their contributions 
to knowledge. The consistency with which the uni- 
versity made personnel selections on the basis of re- 
search was—far from being an evil—the main instru- 
ment for giving unity and coherence to an institution 
which could no longer look for a reflection of all 
knowledge in each individual professor or transmit 
a precis of universal learning to the individual student. 

The American university succeeded beyond the 
wildest imaginings of its early advocates. The investi- 
gator who had a good idea eventually began to get the 
support he needed to go further, and society at large 
began to feel that research was a good investment. 
Because the return was seldom precisely that envisaged 
either by the investigator or by the public, a constant 
effort to defend the integrity of the process went on, 
both to keep society from imposing short-term goals 
and to keep the very success of research in meeting 

continued 
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Universities in Conflict (cont. ) 


the demands of society from overloading the institu- 
tions. 

Two other characteristics of the research university 
which are lost in the continuous praise of science, 
however, must also receive emphasis. In the first 
place, the governance of the university evolved from 
American colonial roots and had many features in tune 
with the natural-rights, democratic, representative 
philosophy which makes up the bulk of the American 
political tradition. The authority of trustees and presi- 
dents derived through grants of power from the pos- 
sessors of authority in a democratic society, and the 
delegation carried with it a vast network of consent 
and obligations which gave the American university 
a moral base in the secular political traditions of the 
nation. 

In the second place, the research university always 
included, as a heritage from the past and also as a 
continuing social function, the ideal of a liberal edu- 
cation. The liberal arts colleges (either separate or 
inside a big university) cut away from their religious 
orientation but continued, even though secular, to pro- 
vide an education focused upon the culture of the indi- 
vidual student rather than upon the manpower needs 
of the nation. At some private universities the liberal 
arts tradition continued strong in their colleges, and 
some of the early land-grant universities (the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska as it appears in the novels of Willa 
Cather comes to mind) had about them a heady spirit 
of freedom and high culture. 


\ orld War II and the period following it intro- 
duced major perturbations in the balance of forces 


“Reagan agrees with us—It stands for K-E-R-R.”’ 
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within the American university. Both research and 
education became big business, and numbers of stu- 
dents and dollars began to shift the typical university 
experience away from a strong liberal arts orientation. 
The research potential of the universities rightly be- 
came recognized as a national asset so vital to all oper- 
ations of the government and the economy that the 
institutions could not be safely left to the chance of 
capricious private donors for support. 


Abe scientist-investigator became a man with heavy 
and conflicting responsibilities. He still liked to think 
of himself as the free individual sitting in his garret 
choosing his own problems, but increasingly he lived 
as an administrator even of his own experiments and 
graduate students. For many people down the line, 
the hope of becoming a free spirit at the head of the 
research team became an impossible dream as they 
faced the reality of a routine career in a large labora- 
tory. As the liberal arts tradition for both scientist 
and humanist lost its bearings, increasing numbers of 
them lost their morale, some while students, others 
later on. The way was opened for an ideal hostile to 
the research university and based on entirely differ- 
ent philosophical presuppositions. 

The existentialist university grew up among those 
intellectuals who felt excluded, rejected, or dullened 
by the research university. Their quest in the midst 
of the disciplines and specializations was for identity, 
for individual fulfillment, for escape from the lives of 
quiet desperation proffered by the power structure. 

They had their own measure of truth contained 
within themselves in their own drive for personal 
authenticity. Since truth was thus internal, the so- 
ciety which hemmed them in was in itself a cheat and 
its every demand a hypocrisy. The rationality of both 
science and the American political tradition is not 
merely arid and distorting; it simply has no meaning. 

These outcasts felt themselves spectators, not ex- 
istential participants, in the intellectual life of the 
research university. Mostly the existentialist univer- 
sity developed in intellectual centers not formally a 
part of the campus. No wonder the ‘“non-student” 
problem has remained insoluble by simple logic. Add 
to North Beach the freedom schools of Mississippi, 
some pacifists who had been underground since Pearl 
Harbor, some Communists who had been underground 
since the McCarthy era, some anarchists who had 
been underground since the Wobblies folded, and the 
style of the existentialist university begins to emerge. 


A striking phenomenon in Berkeley, particularly in 
1964, was the excitement among religious leaders, 
and especially campus ministers, as they talked with 
the leaders of the Free Speech Movement. They had 
been reading Kierkegaard and Bonhoeffer and Tillich 
and Richard Niebuhr and Reinhold Niebuhr in the 
seminaries for years, yet the research university had 
relegated them both physically and intellectually to 
the fringes of the university community. 

Not only did the leaders of the FSM describe an 
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existentialist university with burning eloquence; they 
seemed to the theologians to be fellow outcasts. The 
ministers felt they saw happening in the Plaza what 
they had been discussing in their own cells for years. 

The quest for personal authenticity became a cor- 
nerstone of the new program in which thought and 
action merged into one. Political activism brought a 
mission, an involvement in society, which the minis- 
ters recognized as kin to their own desire for active 
witness in place of study. 

Can one imagine—and some have felt that they 
have seen—in the moral aspirations of the existential- 
ist university the dawn of a new day? The fervor, the 
release of individual creativity, the religious zeal of 
the new crusade has undeniable charm. Many young 
people feel the attraction of the “charismatic” leaders 
even when denying that they individually are in any 
way connected with left-wing radicalism. 

This charm makes many of them flock to the Plaza, 
hold up their hands in mock votes for strikes, sit-in 
in Sproul Hall, and yearn for some kind of mystical 
communication with their teachers. The charm makes 
many of the religiously inclined overlook the disregard 
for truth, the distortion of plain fact, and the blatant 
character assassination practiced by the leaders. It 
makes bishops insult chancellors. If the movement 
has even a fraction of the virtue its followers believe 
it to possess, a dialog between the research university 
and the existentialist university might be productive 
of much insight into the problems of the modern world 
and into how the individual can cope with them. 

What has actually happened in Berkeley, however, 
has belied that bright promise. The existentialist uni- 
versity, while decrying hypocrisy in others, has put 


forward an absolutely unrealizable program for itself. 
Far from retiring into the wilderness and donning the 
rags of poverty, the leaders have demanded possession 
of the buildings and facilities of the research univer- 
sity without even promising to give society a receipt. 

Indeed, the leaders are so certain of the truth of 
their own insights that they are almost anxious to 
guarantee to society that they will use the seized 
facilities as a sanctuary from which they sortie into 
society for serious and direct involvement in active 
affairs. Most of the time the leaders are so busy with 
pushing their own certainty to the point of totalitarian 
intolerance that they forget about the restoration of 
the individual and the free intellectual life of their 
proposed university. 

Their few attempts at reverence—Joan Baez sing- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer—edge close to blasphemy when 
surrounded by endlessly reiterated anger and mistrust. 
The existentialists from the seminaries should give 
careful thought to the possibility that the leaders hate 
the university more than the church only because the 
latter is so weak. 

Unfortunately the research university has supinely 
allowed itself to be tarred with the charge of immoral- 
ity. Its defenders even heighten the impression by 
arguing that reprisals from society in the form of de- 
creased appropriations are sure to come if the students 
do not behave. Such an admission of monetary cor- 
ruptibility only makes it impossible for the defenders 
to argue the essential integrity of the research uni- 
versity. 

Yet rationality is one of the better measures of 
truth even in a mixed-up world. The governance of 


universities is consistent with the delegation of author- 
continued 


‘‘During the reunion of the 
Class of 1942 I found myself do- 
ing more talking than the mem- 
ory of my rather quiet career as 
an undergraduate might seem to 
call for.’’ With these words 
Hunter Dupree described his 
thoughts at the conclusion of last 
June’s Oberlin Commencement 
when he marked the 25th anni- 
versary of his own graduation. 

Surprised at the interest shown 
by his classmates in his opinion 
of recent events at Berkeley, he 
suggested that perhaps others in 
the Oberlin family might be in- 
terested in reading ‘“‘Two Univer- 
sities in Conflict’? which had been 
published in California earlier 
this year. He said he would be 
glad to have Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine’s audience discuss his 
point of view “even if only to 
refute it.” 

The article originally ran in 
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“Humanity,” a magazine pub- 
lished in Berkeley by the Pacific 
School of Religion for the Na- 
tional Association of College and 
University Chaplains and the As- 
sociation of Campus and Univer- 
sity Ministers, Methodist Church. 
Dr. Charles McCoy, editor, kindly 
has given permission to reprint 
the article along with the cartoon 
by Roy Mumme. 

In a later issue we plan to 
include Mr. Dupree’s thoughts on 
“Will Oberlin Go the Way of 
Berkeley?” 

The author of these articles 
was a member of the Berkeley 
faculty from 1956 until last June 
and was closely associated with 
events there long before the be- 
ginning of the crisis in 1964. He 
was an assistant to the chancel- 
lor from 1960 to 1962 and since 
then has been professor of his- 
tory. 


i 


Fabian Bachrach 


A. Hunter Dupree, *42 
This year he is in residence at 
Stanford’s Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 
Next July he will become George 
L. Littlefield professor of Amer- 
ican History at Brown University. 


ity in a democracy and is part of the American political 
Indeed there is danger of totalitarianism 
when any group demands and thinks it can get a 
blank check from society. Furthermore, the American 
university tradition has never completely lost sight of 
the ideal of a liberal education, and reforms should 
consist in recovering its essence, not in destroying its 
sheltered atmosphere through half-thinking activism. 

An informed debate on the relations of the liberal 


tradition. 


arts college, the research university, and the existen- 
tialist university would be a boon to American society 
if carried on honestly. The present atmosphere in 
Berkeley has stifled such a debate. Only when an open 
case can again be made for all three types, only when 
the community trusts itself to hear all the cases and 
judge them fearlessly, can confidence return. 


Copyright © 1967, Humanity 
Reprinted by Permission 


39 Faculty Members Study under GLCA Grants 


EW WAYS of analyzing the 

classics, appreciating Chinese 
literature, and studying poetry are 
among the projects five Oberlin 
faculty members are undertaking 
this year. The projects are spon- 
sored by the Humanities Program 
of the 12-member Great Lakes Col- 
leges Association. 

The professors are among 44 who 
received grants totaling $57,023 in 
the second round awards under the 
program. The grants, which go to 
faculty members of the GLCA col- 
leges, are intended to encourage 
creative scholarship and original 
production in the humanities. 
Grants to Oberlin professors this 
year total $5,574. 

Nathan A. Greenberg, associate 
professor of classics, received $1,000 
to detect repeated thematic elements 
in Virgil, using Oberlin’s IBM com- 
puter. In earlier tests using the 
computer, results indicated a lack of 


conscious metrical patterning in 
Virgil’s “Aeneid.” 

William F. McNaughton, assistant 
professor of Chinese, was awarded 
a grant of $1,600 to gather materials 
which will help his students develop 
a critical sensitivity to Chinese lit- 
erature. Such materials would in- 
clude musical settings for poems, 
dramatic and choreographic work 
based on the literature, filmed nov- 
els and short stories. 

While on leave this year, Donald 
Swearer of the religion department 
is making slides and tapes in Cey- 
lon, Thailand and Japan which will 
make Asian religions more mean- 
ingful to American students. He 
will also make the material avail- 
able to other GLCA colleges and the 
Oberlin audio-visual center. He has 
a grant of $900. 

Warren Taylor, professor of Eng- 
lish, received $225 for travel ex- 
penses of the Oberlin Poetry Trio 


which will present a program on 
Chinese poetry and painting at sev- 
eral GLCA colleges in 1967-68. Trio 
members include Mr. Taylor, Simon 
Barenbaum of the French depart- 
ment, and Mr. McNaughton. 

Charles B. Teske, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, used his grant of 
$1,859 to prepare and conduct an 
experimental poetry course in which 
students in Oberlin’s Summer Hon- 
ors College studied poetry by listen- 
ing to recorded performances rather 
than working in textbooks. The ex- 
periment determined the value of 
approaching poetry as an auditory 
phenomenon. 

The GLCA Humanities Program 
is supported by an $180,000 Car- 
negie Corporation grant which un- 
derwrites 90 percent of the pro- 
gram the first year, 80 percent the 
second year, and 70 percent the 
third year. GLCA members make 
up the balance. 

Of the GLCA colleges receiving 
awards for 1967-68, Earlham re- 
ceived eight; DePauw, six; Albion, 


Exhibition Schedule, Allen Art Museum 


Nov. 6-27—The drawings of Yves Tanguy (Museum of Modern Art). 

Nov. 6-27—Seventeen Prints by Schongauer, Durer and Rembrandt 
(recent gifts of the Max Kade Foundation to Oberlin). 

Dec. 11-20—Photographs by Robert Frank (George Eastman House, 
Rochester, New York). 

Dec. 9-20—Le Corbusier; 
Embassy). 

Jan. 4-25—Painters for the Theater; works by Picasso, Larionev, Bon- 

(Museum of Modern Art). 


YEARBOOKS AVAILABLE 


Extra copies of the 1967 
Oberlin College Yearbook are 


available for $7.50 plus 50¢ for 
mailing costs. Please send or- 
ders to the HI-O-HI, Wilder 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Photographs, Documents, Plans (French 


nard, Munch, Dine, and Red Grooms. 
January—Exhibition of Old Master Prints (Max Kade Foundation). 
Feb. 5-28—Contemporary Photographers II (George Eastman House, 
Rochester ). 
Feb. 17-March 10—Early Chicago Architecture; Photographs (Smith- 
sonian Institution). 
April 4-25—40 under 40; Fifty-four photographs illustrating work of 


Denison, and Oberlin, five each: An- 
tioch, Ohio Wesleyan, and Wooster, 
four each; Hope, Kenyon, and Wa- 
bash, one each. Royce Dendler, in- 
structor in sculpture, was the only 
Oberlin faculty member to receive 
such a grant in 1966-67, the first 
year of the awards. >> 


40 young architects. (American Federation of Arts). 

April 17-May 12—Three Young Americans (Biennial Loan Exhibi- 
tion). 

May 19-June 10—Faculty Show; works by Paul Arnold, Royce Dend- 
ler, Christopher Muhlert and Forbes Whiteside. 
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Suzuki Workshop 


First of two outstanding programs at the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music last summer was a workshop for 
string teachers conducted in June by the Japanese 
violin teacher Shinichi Suzuki. In his third 
appearance on the Oberlin campus (he conducted a 
similar workshop in 1965), Suzuki demonstrated 
and discussed his Talent Education program and gave 
| private lessons. Sixty-five teachers from the U.S. and 
Canada attended the workshop. 


i Loli l L k nami assisted the 
Suzuki has taught thousands of children to play the violin. aes (left) and Kazuko Numanam 


Participants presented a short, informal program of violin music at the close of the workshop. 
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Daniel A. Harris, supervisor of English and Italian diction 
for the Metropolitan Opera Company, works with the 
teachers. 


Each participant rehearses and performs in string, wind 
or vocal chamber music groups coached by 12 members 
of the Oberlin faculty. 


id 


The orchestra, wind ensemble and chorus each rehearse 
four times daily and present a public concert once a week. 


Teachers 
Work Hard 


as Performing 
Musicians 
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The 200 teachers of school music who take part in the 
new summer Performance Institutes at the Conservatory 
find it hard but satisfying work to spend four weeks 
practicing what they teach. Sponsored by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the second of three such 
institutes will be offered by the Conservatory next July 
8-Aug. 3. Jacques-Louis Monod (at right) conducted 
last summer’s orchestra and Kenneth Moore, 

the wind ensemble. Chorus conductors were Robert 


Fountain and Hugh Johnson Jr., ’52. 


Se 


LERA B. CURTIS 
1888-1967 


ERA B. CURTIS, emeritus pro- 

fessor of physical education, died 
in Miami, Florida May 17, 1967. 

Lera Curtis was born in Erdmore, 
Mich., Sept. 9, 1888. She was grad- 
uated from Eastern Michigan Col- 
lege and taught for several years in 
the public schools of Michigan. She 
received the master of arts degree 
from Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University and the Ph.D. from New 
York University. 

Miss Curtis taught in the depart- 
ment of physical education for 
women at Oberlin College from 1935 
to 1954. From 1945 until her re- 
tirement she served as chairman of 
that department succeeding Dr. Ger- 
trude Moulton. 

Before joining the Oberlin faculty 
Miss Curtis held various positions 
related to teacher education. She 
was associate state director of phys- 
ical and health education for the 
State of Michigan; director of stu- 
dent teaching at New York Univer- 
sity, and coordinator of student 
teaching in the New York City pub- 
lic high schools. 

At Oberlin Miss Curtis is remem- 
bered for her work in teacher edu- 
cation and for her enthusiasm in 
supervising the popular Hanna Cot- 
tage at the Lake which provided 
practical experience in camping for 
a large number of physical educa- 
tion majors. 

During her 19 years on the Ober- 
lin College faculty Lera B. Curtis 
contributed to the health and gen- 
eral well-being of Oberlin women 
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IN 
MEMORIAM 


through classes in health education 
and a program of physical activities. 


Memorial Minute prepared and read 
by Ruth H. Brunner, ‘associate pro- 
fessor of physical education, and 
adopted by the General Faculty of 
Oberlin College on Tuesday, October 
10, 1967. 


JAMES Husst HALL 
1890-1967 


AMES HUSST HALL died Aug. 

12, 1967, at age 77, after a brief 
illness. He is survived by his wife, 
Florence. 

James Hall was associated with 
the Oberlin College Conservatory 
virtually all his life. In retrospect, 
it is difficult to think alone of “Jim- 
my,” as he was known to everyone; 
rather, one thinks always of “the 
Halls.” In 1919 he married Flor- 
ence Belle Jenney, ’07, teacher of 
singing in the Conservatory. Over 
the years, the graciousness and 
charm of “the Halls” have been the 
delight of generations of students 
and alumni: they have been an in- 
tegral and indelible quality of Ober- 
lin. Their older friends were aware 


that their lives had been touched by 
personal tragedy: in 1943 their only 
son, Lt. James Truman Hall, a Ma- 
rine dive bomber, Oberlin graduate 
of 1942, was lost while on a flight 
in the Pacific. 

James Hall was an Oberlin stu- 
dent: he received the B. A. degree 
in 1914, the B. M. in 1915, and the 
M. A. in 1922. After teaching sev- 
eral years at the College of Wooster, 
he became a member of the Oberlin 
faculty in 1922. He was named pro- 
fessor of the history and criticism 
of music in 1927, succeeding Mr. Ed- 
ward Dickinson to the earliest es- 
tablished chair for this discipline in 
the United States. 

He was a dedicated and exacting 
teacher, and served with genuine 
distinction not only in the field of 
instruction, but also as a member of 
numerous and exigent faculty com- 
mittees until his retirement in 1955. 
In the intervening years he aug- 
mented his studies at the Schola 
Cantorum in Paris, and later at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

He was an associate of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, and served 
as organist and choir director for a 
number of churches in the vicinity 
of Cleveland, as well as First 
Church, Oberlin. He contributed 
frequently to various journals and 
was, for many years, critic of the 
Oberlin Artist Series. 

Perhaps his best-known work is 
his book, “The Art Song,” a valu- 
able and fitting legacy, for it is 
characterized by those qualities 
which distinguished the teacher and 
the man: simplicity, a solid knowl- 
edge of the subject through research 
and experience, and a distinct gift 
for the felicitous phrase and the hu- 
morous quip. 

The intimate and fruitful rela- 
tionship of James Hall and Oberlin 
was most appropriately expressed 
by Emeritus Secretary Donald Love, 
"16, at the Memorial Service in First 
Church, Aug. 17, when he said: 

“The total impact of a man’s life 
may sometimes be measured by the 
extent to which he identifies him- 
self with some institution, organi- 
zation or company of like-minded 
associates . . . It can certainly be 
said of James Hall that he identified 
himself with Oberlin, and that he 
successfully associated himself here 
with generations of students, teach- 
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ers, and alumni whose present sense 
of bereavement testifies to the depth 
of that attachment.” 


Memorial Minute prepared and read 
by Richard M. Murphy, professor of 
the history and literature of music, 
and adopted by the General Faculty 
of Oberlin College on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 10, 1967. 


ROBERT STANLEY MCEWEN 
1888-1967 


ITH THE DEATH of Professor 

Emeritus Robert McEwen at 
the age of 79 at his home in Ober- 
lin on Sept. 11, 1967, we lost an 
Oberlinian who was widely admired 
and respected. 

Robert Stanley McEwen came to 
Oberlin in 1917 and spent most of 
his life among us. Born in Cleve- 
land on Jan. 6, 1888, he received his 
A.B. in sociology from Western Re- 
serve University in 1911. He had, 
however, become increasingly in- 
terested in biology; so he switched 
to this field and earned his M.A. 
from Reserve in 1912. He then went 
to Columbia University to study 
with the leaders in the rapidly de- 
veloping areas of genetics and em- 
bryology, Thomas Hunt Morgan and 
Edmund B. Wilson. There he also 
made the acquaintance and lasting 
friendship and respect of students, 
some of whom in turn became fa- 
mous for their own contributions. 
Among them was H. J. Miller, who 
won the Nobel Prize in Biology and 
Medicine in 1946 for his work on 
the genetic effects of radiation. With 
Mac’s death, those of us in biology 
fee] that we have lost one of our 
ties to these giants of the past. 
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Professor McEwen earned his 
Ph.D. in 1917 and came directly to 
Oberlin as instructor of zoology at 
the magnanimous salary of $1,000. 
In February 1918 he took a leave of 
absence for 1% years to join the 
Navy Medical Reserve Corps. After 
training in bacteriology and serol- 
ogy, he was stationed first at the 
Hospital of the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
and then at the Naval Medical 
School in Washington, D. C. He was 
discharged as a pharmacist mate 
second class, and returned to Ober- 
lin College in 1919 never to leave it 
again, except for a one-semester 
leave in 1935, until his retirement in 
1953: 

During his 36 years at Oberlin 
Professor McEwen had occasion to 
teach general zoology, comparative 
vertebrate anatomy, invertebrate 
zoology, histology, genetics and em- 
bryology. He also taught for two 
summers, in 1919 at Rutgers College 
and 1921 at the Marine Biological 
Laboratory in Woods Hole, Mass. He 
was very fond of teaching and de- 
veloped a close rapport with stu- 
dents both in and out of the class- 
room. He was also fond of pho- 
tography, and many will remember 
him for the excellent action photo- 
graphs he regularly took at athletic 
events. Until his death, he followed 
his students’ subsequent careers 
with great interest and kept up an 
active correspondence with many of 


them. 
Although Professor McEwen 


viewed his primary responsibility as 
teaching, he was active profession- 
ally in many ways. His specialties 
were Drosophila genetics and fish 
embryology, and he published in 
these fields in the “Journal of Ex- 
perimental Zoology” and “Journal 
of Morphology.” For many years he 
also helped to prepare abstracts of 
professional articles for the profes- 
sion’s leading abstracting service, 
“Biological Abstracts.”’ In 1923 Hen- 
ry Holt and Company published his 
textbook of ‘Vertebrate Embryol- 
ogy.” This was one of the first books 
to encompass the whole field of ver- 
tebrate embryology. It received 
wide acclaim, was used extensively 
and went through four editions, the 
last in 1957. Professor McEwen was 
an active member of many societies 
including Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, 
the American Assn. of the Advance- 


ment of Science, the American Ge- 
netics Assn., the American Society 
of Zoologists and the Ohio Academy 
of Science. He served as president 
of the local Phi Beta Kappa and 
Sigma Xi chapters, and, in 1935, as 
president of the Zoological Section 
of the Ohio Academy. 

During his last 12 years on the 
faculty, he served with distinction 
as chairman of the zoology depart- 
ment. Those of us in the department 
remember him as a noble and sym- 
pathetic teacher with a keen sense 
of humor and a perceptive mind. He 
was quick to challenge easy assump- 
tions whether they were in science, 
college affairs, or the world at large. 
He had a great love for natural his- 
tory, and a love for animals of all 
kinds, though perhaps he held a 
special fondness for cats. He looked 
forward with relish to his summers 
spent at Crystal Lake in Pilgrim, 
Mich., where he was close to nature 
and had the time to-enjoy his family 


and to reflect and to write. 
Professor McEwen was one of our 


strongest advocates of faculty con- 
trol of all facets of the operation of 
Oberlin College. He was unsympa- 
thetic with what sometimes ap- 
peared to him to be administration 
for administration’s sake. He told 
President Wilkins, when Wilkins 
was a newcomer to Oberlin, that he 
did not understand why anyone un- 
dertook full-time administrative 
work, but he supposed a man would 
do anything for money! 

On several occasions he wrote 
letters to administrators or the 
newspapers praising faculty control 
over the educational enterprise. He 
considered this to be an important 
factor in Oberlin’s ability to attract 
and to retain an able faculty. In 
one letter to the Plain Dealer he 
wrote, “At Oberlin, the faculty, not 
the trustees or the president, has 
been permitted to run the institution 
to an extent virtually unique in 
America. This arrangement has at- 
tracted talent out of all proportion 
to salaries. The feeling among the 
faculty that they are really the Col- 
lege, not hired hands in a factory, 
has inspired a devotion and loyalty 
that no money could buy.” 

He was also a champion of faculty 
meetings starting late enough to 
permit science faculty to reach them 

continued on page 24 
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Alumni Elect 
New Trustee, 


5 to Board 


Alumni of Oberlin College have 
elected a new member of the Col- 
lege Board of Trustees and five 
members-at-large of the Alumni 
Association’s governing board. 

The new trustee, who takes office 
Jan. 1, is Dr. Jeanne Hibbard Ste- 
phens, ’33, (Mrs. James T. Ste- 
phens), Oberlin physician. She suc- 
ceeds Miss Kathryn L. Hopwood, ’30, 
for a six-year term. 

New members of the Alumni 
Board who will take office Jan. 1 
are: 

Robert G. Jamieson, ’23, repre- 
senting classes prior to 1928. 


Mrs. Richard D. Roberts (Mary 
Rhodes, °30) representing classes 
1928 through 1937. 

Leslie H. Fishel Jr., ’43, repre- 
senting classes 1938 through 1947. 


Mrs. Daniel Murrow (Hope Gris- 
wold, 54) representing classes 1948 
through 1957. 

J. Otis Smith, ’63, representing 
classes 1958 through 1967. 

Dr. Stephens has been practicing 
in Oberlin since 1942. She has 
served on the Oberlin Board of Edu- 
cation and numerous school, service 
and civic organizations and was a 
member of the Alumni Awards 
Committee from 1963 to 1966. 


Jamieson, retired attorney and in- 


Dr. Stevens 


Jamieson 


surance man, is a former Detroit 
Alumni Club president and served 
on the Alumni Board from 1944 to 
1947. 


Mrs. Roberts, a former teacher, 
has served on the Westport, Conn., 
School Board. 


Fishel, who was executive di- 
rector of the Alumni Association 
from 1955 to 1959, is director of the 
State Historical Society of Wiscon- 


Memorial Minutes (cont. ) 


without being late. He once face- 
tiously remarked that probably the 
only motion that he had ever gotten 
through the faculty was one to start 
our meetings at 4:35 instead of 4:30! 
This was not entirely true, for I 
think a very lucid speech that he 
gave at his last faculty meeting was 
an important factor in changing our 
retirement age from 65 to 67. The 
change came too late to do Mac any 
good, but he was more concerned 
with establishing the principle that 
most of us remain effective after 65. 

After his retirement Mac contin- 
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ued to be active both in professional 
affairs and in the community at 
large. He served as acting profes- 
sor at Connecticut Wesleyan Uni- 
versity for the academic year 1953- 
04, he prepared a final revision of 
his textbook on embryology, he at- 
tended many of the department 
seminars, and he frequently dropped 
by the department to visit and to 
support us with his wise and sym- 
pathetic counsel. He took an inter- 
est in the City Club, and through it 
was active in the foreign student 
exchange program of the American 


Smith 


Mrs. Roberts 


Mrs. Murrow 


sin. He was alumni president of his 
class from 1943 to 1948. 

A program assistant for the Social 
Work Careers Program in Boston, 
Mrs. Murrow received Mademoiselle 
magazine’s 1961 Merit Award as one 
of the 10 young women of the year. 

Smith is assistant dean of men 
and director of the Upward Bound 
program at Temple University, 
where he is studying for his doctor- 
ate. >> 


Field Service Committee, the Health 
Commission, and in other commu- 
nity affairs. 

Professor McEwen is survived by 
his wife, Mildred, two sons, both 
Oberlin graduates, Robert T., ’51, 
and William C., ’62, five grandchil- 
dren and a host of friends. We shall 
all miss him, but we are all grateful 
to have been a part of his life. 


Memorial Minute prepared and read 
by Warren F. Walker Jr., professor of 
biology, and adopted by the General 
Faculty of Oberlin College on Tues- 
day, October 10, 1967. 
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Defining the Population Problem 


@ LIFELONG HUNGER blights 
the lives of two-thirds to three- 
quarters of the world’s people, 
Robert Neil, 53, associate profes- 
sor of history, told alumni last 
summer in an Alumni Family 
Week seminar on the Population 
Explosion. 

America is now doubling its 
population in 30 years, and other 
countries even faster. 

Food surpluses are gone and 
have only postponed world star- 
vation. 

Within two decades, the world 
will not be able to provide food 
to keep all its people alive. 

What can mankind do to sur- 
vive? 

“We cannot accept the panacea 
of the unknown, the idea that 
‘something will turn up,’” said 
Mr. Neil. 

Proposed solutions are numer- 
ous. 

Hitler tried, and the world re- 
jected, the idea of killing off the 
old, the defective, the chronically 
ill, the “inferior.” 

Selective elimination carries a 
danger of political use. A party 
in power could declare its oppo- 
sition non-essential and eliminate 
it. 

Colonize other planets? Not 
practical; by the year 2000, we 
would need to send off 3,200,000,- 
000 surplus people. We do not 
now know what planets are hab- 
itable, or how to get colonists 
there. “And think of how much 
it costs to launch just one man 
into space.” 

Scientific agriculture? Decades 
of this research have been solely 
for the temperate zone. Knowl- 
edge for other parts of the globe 
cannot be won fast enough to save 
millions from starvation. 
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Family Week Perspective 


By EMBREE H. HOFFMAN 


Oceanography, farming the sea, 
is also too new to help. 

Share our wealth? All our af- 
fluence cannot halt world famine. 
Besides, this is giving away the 
use of land, labor and capital our 
own children may need to sur- 
vive. 

Let the ‘‘balance of nature” 
correct the population explosion? 
A remote possibility, but how or 
when could not be forecast. 

If we wait, the stresses of over- 
crowding alone may lead to dis- 
aster. It has been noted, over- 
crowded laboratory animals, even 


One of the advantages of at- 
tending Alumni Family Week last 
summer was that the Elyria Chron- 
icle-Telegram printed “class notes” 
of each seminar. The articles were 
written by Mrs. Embree Hoffman, 
an Oberlin resident who writes for 
the Chronicle-Telegram. Either she 
or the C-T’s Betty Hinman at- 
tended each seminar and then 
wrote up their notes for publica- 
tion. For the benefit of alumni who 
were unable to attend last sum- 
mer’s Family Week, we present this 
article as one in a series based on 
the Chronicle-Telegram reports. 


with ample food, tend to become 
alienated and schizophrenic, fight 
and even turn to cannibalism. 
How much crowding can man 
stand? 

Let war reduce the population? 
America itself could suffer most 
from war. First casualty in a 
thermo-nuclear or prophylactic 
war would be our pharmaceutical 
industry, and we are more de- 
pendent on drugs and medicine 
than any other country. 

Let the rest of the world 
starve? Starving people start 
wars. What do they have to lose? 


If they win, they may live on our 
affluence. 

Birth control through contra- 
ceptives? This is not an immedi- 
ate solution. It is not foolproof; 
illiterates often cannot follow 
necessary procedure. It is against 
some strong religious and other 
cultural beliefs; it is a practical 
political problem even to speak of 
it in some areas. And many grow- 
ing countries do not recognize the 
explosion problem. 

“The locust of population is in 
the age group that consumes the 
most calories,’ Mr. Neil noted. 
‘““‘They lack political stability; 
fight rather than reason. Starv- 
ing youth are the wellsprings of 
riots and wars. 

“Death through malnutrition is 
slow and starvation does not pre- 
vent procreation. 

“We have no security of sur- 
vival when the have-not nations 
have the bomb. We could destroy 
each other on a scale never before 
achieved. 

“Only an absolute, internation- 
al government could set up 
world-wide population controls, 
and enforce them. In practical 
terms, this is an impossibility 
now. 

“The crisis of world population 
explosion may mean the end of 
the humanistic tradition. Chris- 
tianity may be a luxury we can- 
not afford if we are to survive. 
And a basic motivation of all peo- 
ple is survival. 

‘‘The answer may not come 
from our present culture. In fact, 
there are indications we may face 
a complete disintegration of the 
world as we know it.” 

Having defined the problem, 
Mr. Neil was asked his solution. 
“T don’t give answers,” he said. 


oi 
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Recalls How 
King Urged 
Mideast Plan 


m@ “THE REPORT That Could Have 
Changed History,” an article in the 
Sept. 24 issue of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer Pictorial Magazine, recalls 
how Oberlin President Henry 
Churchill King made a study of the 
Mideast in 1919. 

The article, written by Mike Un- 
gersma, describes how President 
King, in Europe at the end of World 
War I as head of the religious work 
department of the YMCA, was se- 
lected by President Woodrow Wil- 
son to serve on an inter-Allied com- 
mission. Its assignment was to study 
and recommend to the Peace Con- 
ference what should be done with 
the peoples and lands of the former 
Ottoman Empire. Representatives 
from England, France and Italy also 
were to serve on the commission 
which would make a first-hand, on- 
the-spot investigation of the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Ungersma said the commis- 
sion was doomed to failure from 
the outset because of lack of en- 
thusiasm by the French and Brit- 
ish. He recalled how a behind-the- 
scenes scramble for the territory of 
the ancient Empire, including the 
Holy Land, had given rise to a 
myriad of claims and counterclaims. 
Secret agreements by the French 
and British deciding how the land 
was to be divided among the vic- 
tors made them reluctant to sup- 
port Wilson’s proposal to gather 
facts on the actual wishes of the 
peoples involved. 

France and Italy appointed no 
representatives and the English ap- 
pointees got only as far as Paris. In 
the end, President King and busi- 
nessman Charles R. Crane, later to 
become ambassador to China, with 
an entourage of experts, were the 
only commissioners to visit Pales- 
tine. Their study resulted in the 
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changing of some of their precon- 
ceived ideas and the confirming of 
others. 

In regard to the Holy Land, then 
part of Syria, the report concluded: 

“The Commission began its study 
of Zionism with minds predisposed 
in its favor, but the actual facts in 
Palestine coupled with the force of 
the general principles proclaimed by 
the Allies and accepted by the Syri- 
ans have driven them to the recom- 
mendation here made.... the proj- 
ect of making Palestine a Jewish 
commonwealth should be given up.” 

The full report was delivered to 
the Peace Conference on Aug. 28, 
1919, and to the White House on 
Sept. 27; but various factors, includ- 
ing political problems and President 
Wilson’s illness, prevented further 


Letter 


MUSIC FROM OBERLIN 
The first time in 10 years since I 

left Oberlin, I actually felt a pang of 
pride when I heard a really good per- 
formance on “Music from Oberlin” 
over WCRB one Sunday noon. Now I 
notice in the WGBH program guide 
that Boston’s educational FM station 
also carries this at 2 p.m. Mondays. 
I must say Oberlin’s performances 
compare well with Boston Symphony 
quartets and local professional play- 
ers. How great to feel honestly proud 
of the old alma mater! 

Mrs. DANIEL SCHWARZKOPF 

(Constance A. Goldsworthy, ’56) 
Stow, Mass. 


TWO WENT ELSEWHERE 

During our 50th reunion I observed 
some of the non-conventional dress 
and personal appearance of some of 
the students. I was not surprised, but 
I am concerned about the-effect this 
has on students in the process of 
choosing a college. 

Two cases have recently come to 
my attention in which specially desir- 
able high school seniors passed up 
Oberlin and chose some other college 
because of the impression they re- 
ceived when they visited the Oberlin 
campus. 

One was a top student in Middle- 
town High School who would have 
been a tremendous asset to the col- 
lege. The other was a son of a pro- 
fessor in an Eastern university. He 
was judged to be a very unusual con- 
cert pianist. After narrowing his 
choice to Oberlin and Michigan, he 
lost interest in Oberlin when he vis- 


consideration of the report at that 
time. 

The recommendations of the re- 
port were not followed at the Peace 
Conference, although the settlement 
of the situation in Mesopotamia did 
happen to agree with the commis- 
sion’s suggestions. The Commis- 
sion’s report was not made public 
until 1922 when Editor and Publish- 
er printed it for the first time. 

In his book, ‘‘Henry Churchill 
King of Oberlin,’ Donald M. Love, 
16, says, “the report is valuable to- 
day chiefly as a monument to intel- 
ligent and idealistic diplomacy and 
as a basis for speculation on what 
might have been the history of the 
Near East in the intervening years 
if more informed counsels had had 
a chance to prevail.” >> 


ited the campus. I am sure that Ober- 
lin’s Conservatory does not take sec- 
ond place to Michigan, nonetheless, a 
very fine student was lost. 

I believe that in both cases the de- 
ciding factor was the lack of con- 
formity to accepted standards of per- 
sonal appearance. I do not deny the 
right of students to dress as they 
please, but, while they may think of 
the two of whom I write as narrow 
minded, they cannot, in fairness, deny 
their right to prefer conventional ap- 
pearances, 

P, F. JOHNSON, 717 
Middletown, Ohio 


IMPORTANT CONCERNS 

As a faculty member at a large 
state institution which was fortunate 
enough to capture one of the three 
permanent full professors who left 
Oberlin last year, I am less alarmed 
than Mrs. McWilliams about Oberlin’s 
ability to retain highly qualified fac- 
ulty. A high level of mobility among 
younger teachers appears to be a nor- 
mal—though not necessarily desira- 
ble—feature of our affluent academic 
society, not a “problem” peculiar to 
Oberlin, or to independent colleges. 

Nonetheless, maintaining the qual- 
ity of the faculty, improving relations 
between faculty and students, and 
permitting students reasonable free- 
dom in the conduct of their personal 
lives are all important concerns. 

Surely at Oberlin of all places, any 
evidence that “public relations’ is 
being substituted for serious dealing 
with issues on their merits warrants 
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attention. It seems entirely appro- 
priate that Mrs. McWilliams should 
choose such issues as her subject, and 
should seek to raise them with 
alumni. 

I was distressed that the only re- 
sponses to her address were con- 


descending and hostile. Her speech 
appeared to be extraordinarily mod- 
erate, mature, and indeed courteous— 
all characteristics the so-called stu- 
dent “left” could use more of. 

‘It the student side of the Oberlin 
dialogue is conducted customarily 


with this kind of high seriousness, 
then allowing the students to “stam- 
pede” the faculty and trustees into 
pertinent measures of reform might 
not be such a bad idea. 

Mary E. Youna, ’50 
Columbus, Ohio 


> EpiTor’s NOTE: As announced in 
the August issue, questions used this 
month were asked at last June’s 
Alumni Luncheon by Nancy Riley 
McWilliams, ’67. 


Why did Oberlin build an unwanted 
but pretty golf course instead of try- 
ing to hire more professors, or keep 
salaries up with the market, or keep 
tuition down? 


The golf course is a very modest, 
three-hole practice and teaching 
unit built at the oft-repeated re- 
quests of the Men’s and Women’s 
physical education departments so 
that they could make instruction in 
golf a strong part of their curricu- 
lum. This is in line with Oberlin’s 
wish to provide learning in those 
skills and games which have a car- 
ry-over value for the individual 
who seeks to maintain good phys- 
ical condition in later life. The 
course is used heavily and there is 
no greens fee. The funds expended 
in building and maintaining the 
course would not make a significant 
contribution to the amount required 
to hire more professors, increase sal- 
aries or avert increases in tuition. 


Why can’t faculty members receive 
free subscriptions to the Oberlin Re- 
view any more? 


The decision to discontinue free 
faculty subscriptions was made by 
the Review staff. Since the Review 
is: financed by the sale of advertis- 
ing plus an annual appropriation 
from College funds (in 1966-67 it 
was $15,000) through the student 
Activity Fee, it seemed inappropri- 
ate to provide a further contribu- 
tion to the Review from College 
funds. 
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Why does the College keep destroy- 
ing the beautiful old residences that 
students and alumni love so well? 


Buildings do wear out and they 
do fail, as time goes by, to measure 
up to contemporary safety stand- 
ards, particularly in the area of the 
fire hazard. Many will heave sighs 
of relief when such an obviously un- 
satisfactory building, still in use, as 
Webster House is torn down. Doubt- 
less, however, there will be those 
who will deplore its disappearance. 
Economics play a big role in deter- 
mining which buildings should be 
torn down and which should be 
renovated. 


Why has off-campus housing been 
considerably restricted, making it 
possible for only a few students to 
get to know townspeople well? 


Off campus housing has increased 
significantly since 1960 and earlier 
years instead of being considerably 
restricted. This is largely because 
the construction of new dorms has 
not kept pace with the increasing 
size of the student body in the past 
decade. When the new dorms are 
ready for occupancy, off-campus 
housing will necessarily decline 
somewhat. This will be in accord- 
ance with the long-term plan for 
development of the student housing 
and dining system which has been 
shaped by the trustees for the past 
10 years in an effort to foster and 
protect Oberlin’s character as a resi- 
dential college. 

Since the new dorms will in part 
replace old ones which will be 
taken out of use, and because of the 
increased size of the student body, 
approximately the same number of 


students will be living in private 
residences next year as was true in 
1960. 

The most recent student demand 
in the off-campus housing area, vig- 
orously backed by student leaders, 
was that the College depart from 
the traditions of the ‘fold Oberlin” 
by allowing students to live in pri- 
vate apartments on a virtually un- 
supervised basis. It is difficult to 
see how this change would have en- 
abled ‘‘more students to get to know 
townspeople.” 


Why does the College hire a first- 
rate architect (and a very expensive 
one) to design central and obvious 
buildings while construction on stu- 
dent dormitories is often shoddy? 


All of the architectural firms with 
which Oberlin has recently dealt 
have charged essentially standard 
fees as prescribed by the American 
Institute of Architects. An archi- 
tect’s fee is, of course, a percentage 
of the construction cost of the build- 
ing. College officers and trustees do 
their best to select qualified archi- 
tects on all building projects. Judg- 
ments of architects and of their 
work are, however, apt to be per- 
sonal and controversial. 

If the test for an “expensive” ar- 
chitect can be based on the cost of 
the building he designs, the low bid 
on the eight small dorms now under 
construction was substantially high- 
er than the figure the College had 
budgeted and it was 23 percent 
higher than professional estimates. 
The firm which designed the new 
dorms is well known nationally and 
has done work recently for Prince- 
ton, Columbia, Goucher and other 
educational institutions. > > 


M Although they opened the sea- 
son with their most experienced 
team in years, Coach Bill Grice’s 
gridders found themselves beset 
with familiar problems. The Yeo- 
men dropped their first three con- 
tests, and quickly became severely 
weakened by injuries. Senior Joel 
Laskin, a defensive mainstay against 
Hiram, reinjured his left knee and 
was a doubtful starter. Senior run- 
ning back Dave Corwin suffered a 
pinched nerve against Baldwin- 
Wallace. Co-captain Tom Ilgen’s 
knee, sophomore halfback Jim Fa- 
bian’s hip, and freshman quarter- 
back Dan Duffey’s back all caused 
concern. 

Despite some outstanding indi- 
vidual performances, the Yeomen 
fell far behind in the first half in 
each of the three losses. Halftime 
adjustments produced rallies which 
fell short. All three foes exhibited 
classy quarterbacks who riddled the 
Crimson secondary. 

Hiram’s Al Feldman was the dif- 
ference in a season-opening 16-14 
defeat. The Yeomen fell victims to 
the Hiram jinx for the sixth straight 
season, as a safety proved the mar- 
gin of defeat. The offense was un- 
able to penetrate Hiram territory 
until ignited: by Laskin’s intercep- 
tion of a Feldman aerial which he 
ran back 70 yards for a touchdown. 
When his other quarterbacks were 


FALL SCOREBOARD 


Football (1-5) 
PUITATO Mee ee, 16 OBERLIN....14 
Carnevie= so en 28 OBERLIN....14 
Baldwin-Wal. ..47 OBERLIN....20 
Allegheny, 5-2. 33s) ORDBRELNGG Se. 14 
Derisonwe 7.) 2ReOGBEREING= 7200 
OBERGIN A... 14 Kenyon... 2... 13 
Soccer (6-1) 
OBBRGINE is) SAS bhesbae he 0 ee vA 
OBERLIN. <<... Sr OlLCCOwas vane 1 
OBE RRING]. an: POOL Ue fears 0 
OBEREIN@:...7 AP OHIO WES. 55 eee 2 
OBERDING: 4. Se ikeritestatew.: if 
OBERLIN...... De DCUISOU Me ce et 0 
A REO, see 2 (OBER RUUNS, ase 2 


Cross Country (1-4) 


Ohio Wesleyan 32, OBERLIN 339, 
Hiram 56. 

OAC RELAYS: Baldwin-Wallace 
17, Mt. Union 19, Ohio Wesleyan 31, 
OBERLIN 39. 

GLCA MEET: Ohio Wesleyan 42, 
OBERLIN 67, Earlham 90. 

Akron 22, OBERLIN 34. 

Mt. Union 15, OBERLIN 46. 

Baldwin-Wallace 17, OBERLIN 41. 
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YEOMAN SPORTS 


By Pau. “CR” Lawn, ’68 
Oberlin Review Photos by Mike Sternschein, ’70 


unable to move the team, Coach 
Grice inserted Duffey who settled 
down after a shaky start and 


gains yardage through the Oberlin 
line. 


Denison’s Phil Wince intercepts pass 
intended for Pete Woodruff (85). 


Wince makes another of his four in- 
terceptions on a pass meant for Cris 
Smith (86) who caught 10. 


marched the Yeomen 63 yards in the 
fourth period for a touchdown, com- 
pleting passes of 37 yards to Co- 
captain Cris Smith and 24 yards to 
sophomore Steve Hicks. 

Smith is a son of William, ’38, 
and Jeanette Williams, ’39, Smith. 
Hicks’ parents are Kenyon, ’44, and 
Barbara Stephenson, °43, Hicks. 

Carnegie-Mellon (formerly Car- 
negie Tech) unleashed quarterback 
Tom Hubka who put the Yeomen 
into a 21-0 hole in the first half by 
throwing touchdown “bombs” of 37, 
42, and 39 yards. Just about the 
whole offensive story for the Yeo- 
men was the combination of Duffey 
and Smith which clicked eight times 
for 131 yards. Duffey hit Smith with 
a 48-yard TD strike in the second 
half, but the Crimson still fell short, 
28-14. 

Undaunted at being 36-point un- 
derdogs against Baldwin-Wallace, 
the Yeomen threw a scare into the 
Yellow Jackets and trailed only 20- 
13 midway in the third period be- 
fore a B-W bomb and a fumble 
proved decisive and led to a 47-20 
rout. Fabian got the Crimson run- 
ning game in gear, gaining 62 yards 
in the first half alone. Smith caught 
five passes for 179 yards and two 
scores. Junior Jeff Spaeth threw his 
first TD aerials of the season, a 76- 
yarder to Smith and a clutch fourth- 
down pass to Hicks. Smith’s other 
scoring play went 57 yards as he 
was on the receiving end of frosh 
quarterback Steve Ashton’s first in- 
tercollegiate pass. 

In all three games, linebacker 
Fred Minnear, ’70, and tackle John 
Baclawski, ’69, were standouts on 
defense. Smith, the fourth best re- 
ceiver in the Ohio Conference last 
year, made 16 receptions for 379 
yards. Coach Grice’s switch from a 
straight T offense to a pro style with 
a split end and flanker reflected his 
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increasing stress of the passing at- 
tack. The Yeomen tried 37 aerials 
against Carnegie and 44 against 
B-W. 


Soccer 


Coach Fred Shults’ booters off- 
set the gridiron record by winning 
their first three games as well as a 
practice game with Baldwin-Wal- 
lace. An explosive offense coupled 
with a rapidly-improving defense 
made the Shultsmen prime contend- 
ers for the Ohio Collegiate Soccer 
Association crown. 

Tri-captains Jeff Alteri and Bob 
Heavenrich paced the squad in vic- 


Runyan dribbles around a fullback 
from Ohio University. 


Lea A ee bi, i 
PO Wh Wi ve ty 


Moazed kicks clear of a Bobcat full- 
back, 
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tories over Hiram (5-2), Toledo (5- 
1), and Ohio University (1-0). Al- 
teri and Heavenrich each had four 
goals in the three games, with three 
of Alteri’s coming against Toledo. 

Fast-improving junior transfer 
Mack Runyan, and talented fresh- 
man Farzad Moazed from Teheran, 
Iran, strengthened the attack. Run- 
yan set up Heavenrich’s winning 
overtime goal against Ohio U. with 
a beautiful cross. The Ohio offense 
showed its explosive power against 
the Bobcats by gunning 57 shots 
while the visitors were limited to 
seven. 

The defense, considered the big 
question mark before the season be- 
gan, vindicated itself in the shut- 
out over Ohio. Senior goalie Rich 
Naidus, despite his limited game ex- 
perience until this season, proved a 
standout. Sophomore fullback Neil 
Reiner with his booming volley 
kicks, and junior fullback Ron Weil, 
with his driving heads, kept the op- 
position at bay. 


Cross Country 


After a slow start, Coach Billy 
Tidwell’s cross country team showed 
promise in its third outing. After a 
respectable second place finish in a 
triangular meet with Ohio Wesleyan 
and Hiram, the Yeomen slumped 
from second last year to fourth in 
the Ohio Conference relays. In that 
meet only Nate Fawcett, ’°69, son of 
the late David Fawcett, ’38, ran fast- 
er than last year, causing some con- 
cern about the squad’s conditioning. 


But the Yeomen bounced back to 
hold on to their second rung in the 
Great Lakes Colleges Association 
Meet, finishing far behind Ohio 
Wesleyan but ahead of defending 
champ Earlham. Freshman John 
Titus seemed ready to take on where 
Bob Murphey, ’67, left off, finishing 
fourth in the 49-man field with a 
time of 20:47 for the four miles. 
Five other Yeomen were bunched 
within 64 seconds of his finish. 
Se OI cathe ee 
THE WRITER: “CR” (for crab grass) 
Lawn hails from Cortland, N.Y., and 
“retired” last February as sports edi- 
tor of the Oberlin Review. Though he 
devotes much of his spare time to 
Student Senate, he retains his interest 
in sports and helps manage the soccer 
team. He acquired his nickname as a 
freshman, he says. 


Winter Schedules 


Basketball 


13 


6 
13 
16 
19 
27 


1 

6 
10 
14 
17 
20 
24 


Otterbein 
Ohio Wesleyan 
at Heidelberg 
at Denison 


at Western Reserve 


at Capital 


Case Tech 


Muskingum 
Wayne State 


Chicago 

at Allegheny 
Wooster 
Baldwin-Wallace 
at Mt. Union 
Hiram 

at Wittenberg 

at Kenyon 


Wrestling 


Dec. 9 
16 
ae‘ 
13 


17 
23-24 
Mar. 2-3 


Fencing 


hs att] 
16 


6 
13 


23 


2 


at Ohio Wesleyan 
Muskingum 
Western Reserve 
at Denison 
Kenyon 

at Wooster 

Hiram 
Baldwin-Wallace 
GLCA at Wooster 
at Mt. Union 


OAC at Kenyon 


at Ohio State 

at Ohio University 
Case Tech 
Campus Club 


at Bowling Green 
Denison 

Western Michigan 
Ohio Wesleyan 

at Wheaton 

at Lake Forest 
Toledo 

Kenyon 

Hillsdale 
Invitational Tournament 
NCH Agar ba 


Western Reserve 
Cleveland State 
at Ohio State 
Detroit, Wayne, Cleve. St. 
Case Tech 

at Cleveland State 
and Buffalo 


at Case, W. Reserve 


Swimming 


OAC Relays, Oberlin 
GLCA at Denison 
at Case Tech 

at Baldwin-Wallace 
at Denison 
Wittenberg 

at Allegheny 

Ohio Wesleyan 

at Hiram 

at Muskingum 
Kenyon 

B-W, Wooster 


OAC at Denison 


Alumni 


Club 
Notes 


By Marjorie DRENNAN 


B DURING THE WEEK of October 
22 to 28 Oberlin alumni on both the 
East and West Coasts heard talks 
from other alumni and enjoyed the 
conviviality which always develops 
among friends who have Oberlin as 
a common denominator. 

Andre Emmerich, °44, discussed 
“On Collecting Art” with the Ober- 
lin Women’s Club of Westchester 
and Southern Connecticut. Emmer- 
ich, who owns a gallery on 57th St. 
in New York City, directed East 
Coast activities in locating and as- 
sessing the art works loaned by 
alumni for the ‘“‘Alumni Collect” at 
Allen Memorial Art Museum last 
May and June to celebrate the mu- 
seum’s 50th anniversary. The Oct. 
22 meeting was held in the barn of 
the Bush-Holley House, formerly 
the studio of Elmer Livingston Mc- 
Rae. The Bush-Holley House, now 
headquarters for the Greenwich 
Historical Society, is one of the old- 
est houses in Connecticut. 

In New York City, the Oberlin 
Women’s Club met Oct. 24 at the 
Sara Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
House, East 65 St. Dr. Kathryn L. 
Hopwood, ’30, alumni-elected Ober- 
lin trustee, spoke on ‘“‘The Universe 
of the Modern College Student.” 
Miss Hopwood is dean of students 
at the Park Avenue Division of 
Hunter College and a professor of 
psychology and philosophy. As 
preparation for the meeting, club 
members read the article “A Dia- 
logue Between the Generations,” 
Harpers Magazine, October 1967. 
Perhaps other alumni have found 
this a provocative article. 

William S. MclIlrath, ’54, associ- 
ate director of admissions, on a trip 
to interview prospective students 
from the West Coast, spoke at an 
Oberlin alumni party Oct. 25 in the 
College Center at Portland State 
College, Portland, Ore. At _ this 
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meeting Mrs. Nancy Snow Kaza, ’46, 
was announced as the new president 
of the Oregon Club. Nancy has a 
son and a daughter at Oberlin: 
Stephanie, a senior living at May, 
and John Carl, a freshman at Bur- 
ton. Ralph, ’23, and Mercedes Hol- 
den, ’26, Singleton, who went to 
Portland to live in the fall of 1966, 
helped arrange the meeting. 
Announced as a “purely social” 
get-together was a cocktail party 
Oct. 28 in the clubroom and terrace 
of the Harbor Square Apartments in 
Washington, D.C. Miss Esther Car- 
ter, 65, was hostess. The ‘‘view from 
the terrace,’”’ sunset over the Po- 


December 


20 Wednesday 
CHRISTMAS VACATION 
BES UN eee eee a 4:30 p.m. 


January 


4 Thursday 
CHRISTMAS VACATION 
ENDS 
BASKETBALL at 
Western Reserve 


5 Friday 
HOCKEY at Bowling Green 


6 Saturday 
BASKETBALL at Capital 
FENCING at Ohio State 
SWIMMING at Case Tech 
WRESTLING at Western Reserve 


9 Tuesday 
ARIST RECITAL wr. 0 Dial: 
The Cleveland Orchestra, George 
Szell, conductor 
SWIMMING at Baldwin-Wallace 


11 Thursday 
ASSEMBLY 
Erwin D. Canham, editor-in- 
chief, Christian Science Monitor 


12 Friday 
OBERLIN CHAMBER 
OBRCURS TRA. eee 8:30 p.m. 


tomac, was an added attraction. Carl 
R. Gerber, 58, pilots this club. 

Mrs. Paul Bezazian, president of 
the Uptown Human Relations Com- 
mission and member of the Chicago 
Human Relations Commission, spoke 
to Chicago alumni Nov. 10 follow- 
ing dinner at Stouffer’s in the Old 
Orchard Plaza, Skokie. Mrs. Bez- 
azian is the wife of Paul Bezazian, 
’27. The North Shore Oberlin Wom- 
en’s Club arranged the meeting. 
Don and Eleanor Weber, ’43, showed 
pictures and reported on their 
Homecoming Weekend at Oberlin. 
Eleanor is president of the North 
Shore group. >> 


Calendar 


13 Saturday 


BASKETBALL, 
Case: Tech fiat aaa 8 p.m 
HOCKEY, Denison 8 p.m 


FENCING, Detroit, Wayne, 
Cleveland State 
SWIMMING at Denison 
WRESTLING at Denison 


14 Sunday 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
CHORUS 


16 Tuesday 
BASKETBALL, 
Muskingum 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
BAND 


18 Thursday 
ASSEMBLY 
Willard F. Libby, visiting profes- 
sor of chemistry and physics, Uni- 
versity of Colorado 


19 Friday 
BASKETBALL, 
Wayne State 
HOCKEY, 
Western Michigan 


20 Saturday 
SWIMMING, Wittenberg 
WRESTLING, Kenyon 


22 Monday 
EXAMINATIONS BEGIN 


27 Saturday 
BASKETBALL, Chicago . 
HOCKEY, 
Ohio Wesleyan 
WRESTLING at Wooster 


30 Tuesday 
FIRST SEMESTER 
ENDS tone eee 4:30 p.m. 


For further information and reservations call or write: 


The Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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HARVEY ATKINS has retired after 37 
years as first assistant clerk of Cleveland 
City Council and has moved to his home 
city of Winston-Salem, N. C. 

EDWARD EVERETT HORTON is a mem- 
ber of the cast of a new musical, ‘Dumas 
and Son,’’ which is being presented by the 
Los Angeles Civic Light Opera Company. 


1907 


ROSCOE VAN NUYS is the author of an 
autobiography, “Give of Yourself,” pub- 
lished by Vantage Press of New York. 


1915 


Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE WOODRUF; 
(Frances Starr, '16) celebrated their 50th 
wedding anniversary Oct. 6. George is a 
real estate title examiner for the Lorain 
County Title Co. of Elyria and is also an 
independent insurance agent. They live at 
400 N. Center St., LaGrange, Ohio. 


1919 

Mrs. Ross Miller (BEATRICE BEAL) has 
moved from Alma, Mich., to 40 Green Acres 
Dr, Madison, Conn. 06443, in order to be 
near her sons, Ross and Richard, ’52, and 
their families. 


1921 

Mrs. Andreas Hartel III (DOROTHY 
SEELEY) has retired after 18 years service 
as director of public assistance for the town 
of Weston, Mass. She and her husband, 
retired partner of the former Hartel Broth- 
ers Steel Co. of Boston, have moved to 
South Yarmouth. 


v2.2 


SHERMAN W. BROWN, professor of mod- 
ern languages, at Knox College, was one 
of four Knox faculty members to be named 
professors ‘‘on the Old Dominion Founda- 
tion” in recognition of their service in edu- 
eation and of the college’s appreciation of 
support from the Old Dominion Foundation. 

I. MARIE LIEN has retired as professor 
of music at Anderson College in Indiana 
and is living with her sister Adra, ’28, in 
Washburn, Wis. 

JAMES MISKOVSKY is serving as as- 
sistant sergeant-at-arms in the Ohio Senate. 


1923 


The Rev. LEWIS L. McKIBBEN and Mrs. 
Eloise Mosley were married Oct. 8 in Con- 
way, Ark., and are living at 1406 Bruce St. 
in Conway. The new Mrs. McKibben is the 
widow of a professor of sociology at Ar- 
kansas State College. : 

ROBERT S. WOOD has retired from Gulf 
Research & Development Co. in Harmar- 
ville, Pa. A physicist in the transportation 
and offshore operations section production 
division, he joined the engineering depart- 
ment of Gulf in 1943 after teaching physics 
at Hunter College for four years. 


1925 
Mrs. George Barnaby (MARGARET 
GUSS), who has been with the Harvard 


School of Public Health for 30 years, 15 
now semi-retired and working there half 


time. 
Mrs. W. H. L. Crawford (MADELEINE 


FIELD) has retired after 20 years of teach- 
ing at Pine Manor Junior College in Chest- 
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nut Hill, Mass., where she was head of the 
natural science department. In February 
1967 she spent a month in Antarctica and 
South America and this fall was in North 
Africa. In February she plans to join the 
parents of the English children who lived 
with her during World War II to sail from 
London to Cape Town and travel by car 
through South Africa and parts of East 
Africa. 

MAX H. WEBSTER, after serving in Mon- 
tana, Colorado and Vermont parishes and as 
conference minister of the Vermont Con- 
ference, United Church of Christ, has re- 
tired from full-time work. He and his wife 
are making their home at 318 Silver St., 
Bennington, Vt. 05201. 


1927 


Laura C. Williams, daughter of MAR- 
GUERITE OLMSTEAD Williams, and Ken- 
neth M. Beebe were married Aug. 10 in 
Fairfield, Conn. 


1928 


DONALD C. GILLEY and Dorothy M. 
Young were married Aug. 28 at the Naval 
Academy Chapel in Annapolis. He is di- 
rector of musical activities and professor of 
music at the academy. 

Martha Lynn Ludlow, daughter of WIL- 
LIAM L. LUDLOW, t, and Thelma Ludlow, 
*33-'34, t, was married to Daniel R. Meadows 
Aug. 5 in New Concord, Ohio. Martha and 
Dan are both teaching in the Oberlin pub- 
lic schools this year. 


1929 


Mrs. Harold Haylor (ADA POLLACK) has 
been appointed assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at Rollins College. 

Mrs. Cashin F. Neal (GLADYS THOMAS), 
instructor in the school of music at Central 
State University for 11 years, is now asso- 
ciate professor in the music department at 
Talledega (Ala.) College. 


N 


1931 


MARTHA FORT, a supervisor for the 
Family Service Society of Sacramento, 
Calif., is on a two-year assignment as med- 
ical social worker with the American 
Friends Service Committee in Quang Ngai, 
South Vietnam. She will work with a staff 
of specialists who provide rehabilitation 
services for war injured Vietnamese civil- 
ians. 

JAMES M. SNODGRASS, head of the spe- 
cial developments division of the University 
of California, San Diego’s Scripps Institu- 
tion of Oceanography, has been elected a 
Fellow of the Instrument Society of Amer- 
ica “for his distinguished achievements in 
marine instrumentation.” The ISA citation 
said he is ‘‘considered to be an international 
authority on high-frequency radio tele- 
metry.” 


1932 


NEIL A. GILBERT is teaching part time 
in the mathematics department at Thiel 
College in Greenville, Pa. 

HUGH R. RANSOM has been named ex- 
ecutive director of United Cerebral Palsy of 
Pennsylvania. 


1934 


GEORGE W. BIRO, after a career of 26 
years in the field of public housing, both 
for New York City and the federal govern- 
ment, has retired because of chronic back 
trouble. He leaves the post of director of 
administrative methods of the New York 
City Housing Authority, where he was in 
charge of the continuing internal work im- 
provement of the nation’s largest local pub- 
lic housing agency. His immediate plans are 
uncertain but he hopes to continue some of 
his volunteer activities in his home com- 
munity of Rockville Centre, Long Island. 

GEORGE C. LOCKWOOD, t, and Mrs. 
Pearl S. Donnell were married Sept. 23 in 
Honolulu, where they are now living at 2724 
Kaaipu Ave. 

The Rev. ROBBINS STRONG has left the 
staff of the United Church. Board for World 
Ministries in New York and is moving to 
Geneva, Switzerland, to join the staff of the 
World Council of Churches. His respon- 
sibilities will be in the Division of World 
Mission and Evangelism. 


1936 


JOE HOFRICHTER stopped in Oberlin on 
a vacation trip east during August. Since 
1960 he has been teaching instrumental and 
general music at Hollywood (Calif.) High 
School. 


i i i Medical Center, Kansas City 
_ DON A. BUNDY, ‘41 (left), chaplain at Research Hospital and ter, ; 
ibelarat ary of the pension boards of the United Church of Christ. He succeeds 


the Rey. HAROLD N. SKIDMORE, ‘22 (right), who is retiring. Mr. Bundy began duties this fall in 


Mo., has been named secret 


New York as secretary of the annuity fund for Congregational ministers, the retirement fund for lay 
and the Congregational board of ministerial relief. In January he will also become secre- 
oard of pensions and relief of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. Mr. Skidmore 
e 1960. He and his wife will live in Bantam, Conn, 


workers 
tary of the b 
has been with the pension boards sinc 
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WILLIAM A. DIPMAN, '43, has been appointed 
export manager for Union Camp Corp., New 


York City. He previously was sales manager 
for the firm's Multiwall Bag Sales department. 
Bill and his wife, Mary Farquhar, '45, and 
their children, Kathy, 18, and Carl, 13, live in 
Chatham, N. J. 


Mrs. ALBERTA LUNGER, t, was guest 
speaker at Women’s Day at Southside 
Christian Church in Mansfield, Ohio, in 
September. Her husband, Harold, is pro- 
fessor of Christian ethics at Brite Divinity 
School of Texas Christian University. She 
serves as executive secretary of a ‘“‘suicide 
prevention center” in Fort Worth. 


1937 


ELIZABETH W. SMITH has joined the 
biology department faculty at Westminister 


College, Pa. She was formerly at Kent 
State. 
1938 
Mr. and Mrs. RUSSELL FESSENDEN 


(Catherine Andrus, ’39) have moved from 
Brussels, Belgium, to Bonn, Germany, 
where Russell is minister and deputy chief 
of mission of the American Embassy. Last 
spring he received the State Dept. Dis- 
tinguished Service Award for his work in 
Brussels. 

WENDELL HINKEY is assistant professor 
of biology at Dutchess Community College, 
Beacon, N. Y. 


1940 


Rev. C. K. CHIDESTER, t, is secretary for 
church relations at Heidelberg College. 


1941 


JACK HUME, religion editor of the Cleve- 
land Press, was one of 22 churchmen and 
writers from nine countries on a Bonn- 
sponsored two-week tour of West Germany 
in September as part of the observance of 
the 450th anniversary of the Reformation. 
George Collins of the Boston Globe was the 
other U. S. writer on the tour. 

ARTHUR K. KING, founder and _ pro- 
prietor of the Village Music Studio in 
Springfield, N. H., has retired as manager 
of the retail music establishment and plans 
to devote his time to teaching music. 


1942 


Dr. KENNETH CLEMENT served as cam- 
paign manager for Carl B. Stokes in Cleve- 
land’s November mayoral election. (See 
Page Two.) 

JOHN H. PURVES, assistant to the presi- 
dent at Bluffton College, has accepted an 
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additional assignment as executive director 
of the National Professional Advisory Board 
of Mary Holmes College in West Point, Miss. 
Grants for the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity in Mississippi and the Head Start 
program in the state are funded through 
Mary Holmes, a small Negro college owned 
by the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


1943 


Mrs. Clark Palmer (JOYCE TOLMAN) of 
Novato, Calif., has been named in the 1967 
edition of the “Outstanding Civic Leaders 
of America.’’ She has taught mathematics 
at Novato High School since 1955 and is 
active in many civic and church organiza- 
tions. 


1944 

Mrs. Edward T. Wells (FLOY GREEN- 
WOOD) is teaching music in the Northwest 
Schools, Canal Fulton, Ohio. 
1945 

BARTON HAIGH is principal of Lake 


Grove School, Long Island, N. Y. and is 
living at the school. 


1946 


Five years ago, MARTHA HAMNETT 
JAMESON was one of 13 “retreads’’ in 
Racine who began an AAUW-sponsored 
three-year experimental program to receive 
training as elementary or secondary school 
teachers. Now she is one of six who have 
been teaching for two years. The others 
completed their courses at the University 
of Wisconsin's two-year center in Racine 
except for their semester of practice teach- 
ing. Martha teaches second grade at Traut- 
wein School. She still uses her Conserva- 
tory training as choir director and extra 
organist at the Church of the Covenant. 
Husband George, °48, teaches music in the 
public schools, repairs woodwinds and 
builds bassoons in Milwaukee. Daughter 
Christine, 19, is a music major (oboe) at 
the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
daughter Carol, 16, plays the bassoon and 
son Larry, 14, plays the trombone but also 
loves sports. 


1947 


C. KENNETH HINES (V-12) has been 
appointed a vice president of the Consoli- 
dated Electro-dynamics Corp. His new 
duties are in addition to his present post 
which he has held since 1963 as general 
manager of CEC’s Control Products Divi- 
sion in Bridgeport, Conn. 

RICHARD PELHAM-KELLER has his own 
interior design studio in Chicago and lives 
both there and in San Miguel de Allende, 
Mexico. An article by him was published 
in the November issue of Topics, Junior 
League Magazine. 

Mrs. Don Van Dyke (MARY LOUISE EN- 
IGSON) has received a master of arts de- 
gree in hymnology from Kent State. 


1948 


DONALD J. SOBOL is the author of a 
book, “The Strongest Man in the World,” 
published by The Westminister Press of 
Philadelphia. It is an anthology of stories 
about strong men, both true and fictional. 

KENNETH N. WALTZ has been named 
the first incumbent of the Adlai E. Steven- 
son Chair in International Politics at Bran- 
deis University. He has been a member of 
the faculty there since 1966. 


1949 

EDWARD I, BOSWORTH has been prom- 
oted to sales manager, pigments and elas- 
tomers division, Columbia Carbon Co., and 
is now located at the home office in New 
York City. He and his wife and four chil- 
dren have moved from La Habra, Calif. to 
Westfield, N. J. 

LOUISE DUUS has received a doctor of 
philosophy degree from the University of 
Minnesota. 


co 


Fabian Bachrach 
EDWARD W. JACOBSON, '38, vice president 
and executive assistant to the general manager 
of Eastern Airlines since 1965, has been named 
vice president and executive assistant to the 
president, Floyd D. Hall, in New York. He was 
vice president-transportation for TWA’s central 
region before joining Eastern. 


Mrs. John R. Hamilton (JOANN SHOFF) 
has been appointed director of the new 
Day Nursery School at Community Church 
in Mountain Lakes, N. J. She also gives 
private piano lessons and is soprano soloist 
at St. Peter’s Episcopal Church in Mountain 
Lakes. 

ROBERT M. KINGDON was in Stras- 
bourg, France, last summer at the time of 
the opening of an exhibit dedicated to the 
150th anniversary of the founding of the 
Oberlin book store there and was invited to 
attend a special inaugural reception. 

HAROLD B. WRIGHT JR. has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the West 
Roxbury (Mass.) YMCA. For the past five 
years he has been the senior physical direc- 
tor of the Huntington Ave. YMCA in Bos- 
ton. Mrs. Wright (Jane Gray, ’47) is work- 
ing part time for the Needham school sys- 
tem as secretary to the elementary school 
librarian. They have five sons from ages 7 
TOm ts 


1950 


NORMAN F. FLETCHER has been named 
western regional sales manager for the 
Nelson Stud Welding Division of Gregory 
Industries, Inc. of Lorain, Ohio. His head- 
quarters are in San Francisco. He and his 
wife and two children have moved from 
Bay Village to Moraga, Calif. 

BELDEN H. PAULSON is on a year’s 
leave from the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee to do research at the 
University of Ceara in Brazil under a grant 
from the Social Science Research Council. 


1951 


JOANNE CURNUTT, faculty member of 
North Texas State school of music, spent 
six weeks in Europe during the summer 
studying at the Sorbonne and giving organ 
concerts in Paris, Copenhagen and Oxford. 

Rev. WALTER DENNIG and his wife 
(JOANNE THOMPSON) are in the U. S. 
visiting friends and making a study of the 
church under a commission by the bishop 
of the Protestant>church of Baden, Ger- 
many. The Dennigs’ home is in Haslach in 
Kinzigtal, Germany. 

ROBERT C. KIMBAL is spending a 
sabbatical leave from Berkeley, Calif., in 
India this year. His wife (LORNA THOM- 
AS) and children flew directly to Bombay, 
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where they are staying with Lorna’s par- 
ents. Bob is spending some time at Harvard 
working in the Tillich archives (He is 
literary executor of the Tillich estate.) and 
will go to India via Europe, arriving later 
this month. They plan to return home by 
way of Ceylon, Japan and Hawaii. . 

Dr. ROBERT F. ROTH and his family 
have returned to Wonju, Korea, after a 
year’s furlough in the States. Bob is chief 
of surgery at Wonju Union Christian Hos- 
pital for the Methodist Church, World Divi- 
sion. 

The GEORGE SIDWELL, t, family is 
spending a furlough in the United States 
this year. Their home base is at 97 Oakland 
Park Ave., Columbus, Ohio 43214, until they 
return to Seoul, Korea. 


1952 


After a furlough in the United States, 
PETER G. GOWING has returned to Silli- 
man University, Dumaguete City, Philip- 
pines, where he is a full professor teaching 
in both the divinity school and the college 
of arts and sciences. In June his book, 
“Islands under the Cross,’’ was published. 

HENRY JANIEC, member of the Converse 
College faculty since 1952, has been named 
acting dean of the School of Music. He has 
been conductor of the Spartanburg (S. C.) 
Symphony for 15 years and has served as 
artistic director of the Brevard Music Cen- 
ter since 1964. 

ARTHUR R. LABREW conducted a piano 
workshop at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Negro Musicians 
held in Los Angeles. 


1953 


BARBARA STEIN and Stanton L. Becker 
were married June 18 and are living in San 
Francisco. Earlier this year Barbara went 
to Budapest, Hungary, with a group of 
eight other music educators to study the 
Kodaly method of teaching music. She was 
chosen by Fearon Publishers of Palo Alto, 
Calif., to learn more about the method and 
is now teaching and promoting it. 

Mr. and Mrs. PAUL J. BRINSON are the 
parents of a son, Colin M., born Aug. 10. 

Mrs. Francis Walnut (ANNE STACK- 
HOUSE) has been appointed teacher of 
music for St. George’s School, an Episcopal 
day school in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Rev. DOUGLAS WASSON, t, minister of 
First Congregational United Church of 
Christ in Rock Springs, Wyo., is governor- 
elect of the Rocky Mountain district of Ki- 
wanis International. He will become gov- 
ernor in 1969. 


1954 


NANSIE S. SHARPLESS has received the 
1967-68 Zonta Fellowship for graduate 
women at Wayne State, where she is doing 
graduate work in chemistry. She is a 
medical technologist at Henry Ford Hospital 
in Detroit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore H. Smith (MARY 
CALLISON) have moved from Huntsville, 
Ala., to Silver Spring, Md. Ted was trans- 
ferred to the Washington office of Boeing 
Company’s Apollo TIE program as an en- 
gineering manager. 

Dr. ERNEST A. WACKER is serving with 
the Army and has been assigned to the 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, Kenner Army Hos- 
pital, Ft. Lee, Va. 


1955 


Mr. and Mrs. David S. Atwater (MAR- 
GARET YOCOM) have moved from Co- 
Jumbus to Dayton, Ohio, where he is assist- 
ant to the president and director of develop- 
ment at Wright State University. 

DONALD A. BOON, former cancer re- 
search scientist at Roswell Park Memorial 
Institute, has been named a senior scientist 
on the staff of the Medical Foundation of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

WILLIAM P. CLINE, Boulder (Colo.) 
High School teacher for the past six years, 
took the last academic year off for graduate 
work at the University of Colorado and 
taught part time as a teaching associate in 
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Top Trial Lawyer 


y | 


Wide World Photos 


ERWIN N. GRISWOLD, ’25, and President Johnson 


M@ DEAN OF THE Harvard Law 
School since 1946 and trustee of 
Oberlin College since 1936, Erwin 
N. Griswold, ’25, has been se- 
lected as the top trial lawyer for 
the federal government. Presi- 
dent Johnson has nominated him 
U. S. solicitor general to succeed 
Thurgood Marshall, who became 
the first Negro justice of the Su- 
preme Court. 

A native of Cleveland, Dean 
Griswold worked for five years 
as an attorney in the office of the 
solicitor general after he gradu- 
ated from Harvard Law School 
in 1929. He is a member of the 
U. S. Commission on Civil Rights 
and has written books which cer- 


the German department. Bill was one of 
two university teachers to receive unan- 
imous excellent ratings from their students 
for their over-all teaching ability, according 
to the Seer, a booklet put out by the stu- 
dent government in which courses and 
teachers are rated. During the summer Bill 
and his wife (Eileen Tate, ’56) and their 
two children were in Lawrence, Kan., where 
he taught for six weeks in the Midwestern 
Music and Art Camp. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan Mayers (EMILY JACK- 
SON) have moved to Falls Church, Va., 
with their children, Doug, 5, and Patricia, 
114. Alan is with the health communication 
branch of the Community Health Service, 
U. S. Public Health Service, in Arlington, 


Va. 


tify him to be an expert in taxa- 
tion, trusts and the use of the 
Fifth Amendment. 


Winner of the 1961 Alumni 
Medal, he has received honorary 
degrees from 21 universities in 
the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Scotland and England, in- 
cluding a doctor of letters degree 
this year from Western Reserve. 


A Cleveland Plain Dealer edi- 
torial, commenting on the ap- 
pointment, said President John- 
son made a “brilliant choice” and 
described Dean Griswold as a 
“keen and powerful legal mind, 
a Republican with a firmly built 
liberal philosophy.” 


RUTH CORWIN Meyer is studying music 
at the University of Colorado under a 
NDEA fellowship. 

ROBERT G. MYERS has received a doctor 
of education degree from the University of 


Chicago and is now assistant professor 
there, 
MICHAEL SIEGEL, formerly a research 


psychologist at the Army’s Edgewood Ar- 
senal, is associate professor of psychology 
at Ripon College. 


1956 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Anderson (BAR- 

BARA STRAUB) are the parents of a 

daughter, Donora Marion, born July 19, 
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She is their fourth daughter and sixth 
child. They are living in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, where Andi is a management analyst 
for AID. 

WALTER W. BAKER has left the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin to become assistant pro- 
fessor of music at Bowling Green State 
University. 

RICHARD W. GENBERG is an assistant 
professor of physics at Adelphi University, 
Garden City, N. Y. In November 1966 he 
went to Bage, Brazil, on a NASA-sponsored 
expedition to photograph the solar eclipse. 
He and his wife, Carol, have three children. 

Rev. FRANK C. ISAACS, pastor of Go- 
mer (Ohio) United Church of Christ for 
eight years, is pastor for four rural United 
Churches of Christ near Baltimore, Ohio. 

FRANK O. KLAPP JR. is assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Heidelberg College. 


New OPGC Aide 


Mrs. John C. Kennedy (Muir- 
iam Peabody, ’31) has joined 
Oberlin’s Office of Placement 
and Graduate Counseling as 
assistant to Director Dorothy 
M. Smith, ’29. 

Miriam and her husband are 
long-time Oberlinians; Jack, 
’27, was on the College ad- 
ministrative staff from 1931 to 
1961 in various capacities, in- 
cluding registrar of the Con- 
servatory and of the College. 

In 1961 they joined the 
Peace Corps and spent two 
years teaching in the Philip- 
pines. Upon their return they 
went to the New England Con- 
servatory of Music in Boston, 
where Jack was vice president 
and Miriam was associate di- 
rector of the extension and 
preparatory school division. 

Jack has retired from aca- 
demic administrative work, 
and will do organic farming 
on their 15-acre Strawberry 
Hill Farm, five miles south- 
east of Oberlin. 


JOHN T. MICKEL spent the summer in 
Costa Rica, where he taught a course in the 
biology of tropical ferns for the Organiza- 
tion for Tropical Studies. This year he is 
on leave from Iowa State University and is 
visiting research associate at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, where he is studying the 
ferns of southern Mexico. 


WWelows 


DENNIS M. ANDERSON is assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at Earlham. 

Rev. GEORGE K. BEACH, pastor of the 
Unitarian Church of Marblehead, Mass., 
since 1963, has resigned his pastorate there 
to be a minister-at-large associated with 
Cleveland Universalist Parish. He is work- 
ing in the urban and inner-city areas of 
Cleveland. 

FRANCIS T. BORKOWSKI has received 
a Ph.D. in music education from West Vir- 
Zinia University and is teaching graduate 
courses in music at Ohio University. 

Rev. and Mrs. JAMES CHAPMAN, t, are 
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the parents of a fifth daughter, Michelle 
Denise, born July 10. Jim is spending the 
year in Formosa while his family remains 
in Bellevue, Neb. 

JEREMY V. COHEN, formerly an attorney 
with the National Labor Relations Board in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Edward D. Flaherty 
have formed a law partnership with offices 
in Buffalo. 

DEAN STROHMEYER 
in the Lakeland Central 
White Plains, N. Y. 


is teaching music 
School District, 


1958 
Rev. and Mrs. Igor Bella (AMEDINE 
ALLIS) are living in Clinton, Ohio, where 


Igor is pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. LOUIS DEGRAZIA, t, have 
moved to 1920 E Street, Lincoln, Neb. 68510, 
where he is teaching at Nebraska Wesleyan 
University. 

Major and Mrs. HENRY E. EDWARDS 
(Joyce Arnold, ’57) are living in Heidelberg, 
Germany, where Hank is chief of psy- 
chiatry at the 130 Station Hospital. They 
have a daughter, Susan, 4, and a son, Peter, 
2 

ROBERT E. FIELD is the head of R. E. 
Field Enterprises, which build, operate and 
own garden-type apartments throughout 
eastern Pennsylvania. He and his wife, 
Terry, and son, Richard, live in downtown 
Philadelphia. 

KATHLEEN ANN EDGERTON and Rich- 
ard H. Kendall were married in Wellesley, 
Mass., this summer. They are living in 
Albany, N. Y. 

Dr. MALCOLM PERLICH is the full-time 
dentist on the staff of the new dental 
hygiene center at the University of Cincin- 
nati which opened this fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Piik (MARCIA MON- 
ROE) are living in Rye, N. Y. Marcia and 
her husband, a commercial artist, have a 
daughter, Erika Dorothy, 215. 

FRANKLIN E. PORATH has been ap- 
pointed director of lyric theater at Karamu 
House in Cleveland. He also is a staff mem- 
ber of Cleveland’s fine arts station, WCLV- 
FM. Frank received a master’s degree from 
Western Reserve in 1966. He was a set and 
lighting designer at the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, where he studied with Anthony 
Addison, and was guest director during the 
1966-67 season. He also is an officer of the 
Sports Car Club of America and in 1966 
placed sixth in the International Grand 
Prix at Sebring. 

DONNA B. JONES and David Steinman 
were married Aug. 5 in Zanesville, Ohio. 
Donna is the daughter of Donald P. Jones, 
30. 

JACQUES VOOIS is doing doctoral study 
at the Peabody Conservatory and working 
part time at the University of Delaware 
and Harford Junior College in Bel Air, Md. 
He and his wife, Marcia, have a son, Paul, 
15 months old. 

JAMES L. WHITELY has received a mas- 
ter’s degree from the Johns Hopkins School 
of Advanced International Studies in Wash- 
ington. 


1959 
Rev. AUGUST E. AAMODT, t, former 
associate pastor of the First Methodist 


Church in Shreveport, La., has been ap- 
pointed dean of men at Centenary College 
in Shreveport. 

JOHN E. BAER has completed all re- 
quirements at New York University for his 
doctorate in public administration. He is 
completing his fifth year as assistant di- 
rector of the Hospital for Special Surgery 
in New York and is acting as class president 
while Dr. DAVE HIBBARD is serving with 
the medical division of the Peace Corps. 

Mrs. Marvin (DARLENE) BLICKEN- 
STAFF is teaching art in the Highview 
School, White Plains, N. Y. 

PETER LIEBERMAN received a Ph.D. 
from the City University of New York last 
year and is a senior chemist with the Amer- 
ican Machine and Foundry Co.’s central 
research laboratory in Stamford, Conn. He 
and his wife, Nancy, who works for the 
American Institute of Physics, live in West- 
port. 


U. S. Army Photograph 


Capt. EILEEN RAZEK, '56, is WAC recruiting 
officer of the First Recruiting District, head- 
quartered at Ft. Meade, Md., supervising WAC 
officers in 12 recruiting stations in New Eng- 
land and the East. She has been on active 
duty since 1964, and has taught journalism at 
the Defense Information School, Ft. Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind., for the past two years. 


JEROME MANDEL received a Ph.D. in 
English literature from Ohio State last year 
and is on the graduate faculty of Rutgers 
in New Brunswick, N. J. He and his wife 
are the parents of a daughter, Jessica Rifke, 
born June 6. Jerome’s book, “Old English 
Literature: Twenty-Two Critical Essays,” 
will be published in the spring by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press. 

DAVID MULFINGER is making his head- 
quarters in Bloomington, Ind., this year and 
is giving piano recitals. 

DAVID ROSTKOSKI has been awarded a 
grant for graduate study by the Tacoma, 
Wash., chapter of Phi Beta, national speech 
and music fraternity. He is working on a 
doctor’s degree in music at the University 
of Washington. David and his wife (Diane 
Anderson, '57) frequently perform as duo- 
pianists. 

Mr. and Mrs. PHILIP A, SHAVER are the 
parents of a son, Andrew Alcott, born 
Sept. 20. They have two other children, 
Peter, 513, and Emily, 4. Philip was the 
editor of the 1967 supplement to ‘Federal 
Banking Laws,”’ published last spring by the 
Banking Law Journal. 

MARY ALICE SCOTT and Joseph Thomp- 
son were married July 29 in Mansfield, Ohio. 
She is a librarian at Malabar High School 
and he is a mechanical engineer with Ohio 
Brass Co. in Mansfield. 


1960 


Rev. JAMES BARKENQUAST, t, and his 
wife have returned from two years in Mos- 
cow, where he was Protestant chaplain for 
the English-speaking community there. He 
was the second to serve in the chaplaincy 
created by American Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Baptist and Lutheran agencies, co- 
ordinated by the National Council of 
Churches. Jim has rejoined the staff of the 
Lutheran Church in America’s board of 
parish education as an associate field super- 
visor and is living in Philadelphia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eduard Feitzinger (POLLY 
SHAW) are the parents of a son, Edward 
George, born April 8. They also have a 
daughter, Laura, 2. Ed is engineering man- 
ager of a division of General Aniline and 
Film Co. in Binghamton, N. Y. 

Rev. WILLIAM R. FORTNER, t, has been 
appointed minister of the Unitarian-Uni- 
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versalist Fellowship of Erie County. His 
offices are in Sandusky and he will also 
devote time to fellowships in Lorain and 
Oberlin. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Garver (SUSAN COW- 
AN) have for two years participated in a 
“host family” program for the Denver 
UNESCO Hospitality Center and have en- 
joyed entertaining foreign visitors from 
around the world. They have two children, 
Paul, 315, and Julia, 2. 

ELIZABETH A. HOBBS has received an 
M.A. degree from West Virginia University 
and is an English instructor at Marshall 
University, Huntington, W. Va. 

KARLA NELSON and Ronald Kniss were 
married Aug. 18 in Los Angeles. Karla is 
teaching the Yamaha music course for 4 to 
6-year-old children, and her husband is a 
representative for Van Heusen in the Los 
Angeles area. 

LEONARD J. LIPKIN is an assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the University of 
Kansas. 

JOY McINTYRE, while on leave this sum- 
mer from the Dortmund, Germany, City 
Opera, presented a recital at First Baptist 
Church in Washington, D. C., where she 
started her singing career in the church's 
school of choirs. Joy opened the season in 
Dortmund this year as Ortrud in ‘‘Lohen- 
grin,” 

Rev. DONALD W. MENZI, Cincinnati 
minister, has received a fellowship for study 
toward a master’s degree from the U. S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. He is studying urban planning at 
Hunter College. 

ARTHUR L. ROSSIO and Ruth Lodish 
were married July 23 in Cleveland. They 
are living in Dayton, where he is associated 
with the law firm of Smith and Schnacke. 

HOWARD D. ROWLAND is working on 
his Ph.D. in the department of Near Eastern 
studies at the University of Michigan. 

CAROL L. CLARK and Robert A. Wake- 
field were married Aug. 19 in Cambridge, 
Mass. They are living in Boston, where he 
is a chemical engineer with Stone and Web- 
ster Engineering Corp. 

DUDLEY T. WATKINS has received a 
doctor’s degree in anatomy from Western 
Reserve. 


1961 


Dr. RICHARD M. BAKER is a second-year 
resident in medicine at the University of 
California V.A. Hospitals in San Francisco. 
His wife is a post-doctoral fellow in genetics 
at Berkeley. He will be at the University 
of Rochester for his last two years of resi- 
dency beginning next July. 

Rev. JACK A. BATTEN, t, led a four- 
week tour of Europe and the Middle East 
in November, accompanied by his wife and 
two children. Jack is minister of Fellowship 
Congregational Church in Tulsa, Okla, 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM S. BECKER are 
the parents of a son, Scott Harrison, born 
June 19. 

JOHN S, BRECHER is instructor in music 
at Ohio Wesleyan. 

CAROL CRUMRINE is an instructor in 
arts survey and music at West Virginia 
State College in Charleston. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT M. DUDASH 
(JOYCE SMITH) have announced the birth 
of their first child, a daughter, Tawnya 
Renee, born May 31 in Oberlin. Bob is an 
assistant professor of English and the cin- 
ema at Lorain County Community College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Groves (BARBARA 
BURNETT) are the parents of a daughter, 
Amy Elizabeth, born Aug. 24. They also 
have a son, Jeffrey, 5, and a daughter, 
Becky 314. 

JOHN HARDING and his wife (Anne 
Rieley ’64) have not gone to India with the 
Peace Corps as they had intended. Because 
of changes in India, the project to which 
they were assigned has been canceled. They 
have been traveling in Europe this fall. 

ROBERT M. JONES has received a fellow- 
ship at Kent State and is working toward a 
master’s degree in library science. His wife 
(VERA WILLIAMS) has quit teaching to 
care for 2-year-old Gwenith. 

DAVID C. KIRKPATRICK is a student at 
Georgia Medical School in Augusta. 

Mr. and Mrs. JACK L. KLEVIN are the 
parents of a son, Matthew David, born June 
2s 

Dr. ARTHUR H. LESTER is serving as a 
captain in the Air Force and has been as- 
signed to Andrews Air Base, Washington, 
D. C., where he is doing surgical pathology. 


His wife (Linda Wheeler, ’64) and son Mar- 
tin are living with him at 7 Oaks Farm, 
Apt. 402, 3452 Brinkley Rd., Oxou Hill, Md. 
20031. 

MARY JANE LUETGERT has received a 
Ph.D. from Indiana University and is an 
assistant professor of psychology at the 
University of Illinois, Chicago Circle Cam- 
pus. 

DAVID M. SEGAL and Shoshannah Ninio 
were married July 18 at Weizmann Institute 
in Israel, where David is doing post-doctor- 
ate research in biochemistry. His wife, a 
graduate of Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem, works in the biochemistry lab at the 
institute. 

Mr. and Mrs. ’ George Shaw (GAYLE TRY- 
ON) have moved from Ithaca, N. Y., to 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada. They 
are the parents of a daughter, Kelly, born 
March 31. 

ROBERT M. SHERMAN is on the staff of 
the Bureau of Social Science Research, 
Washington, D. C. 

JOHN W. STUBER JR. is an instructor in 
organ at Westminster Choir College in 
Princeton, N. J. 

DONALD T. TULL is living in New York 
City where he is singing and studying. He 
has toured with the Robert Shaw Chorale 
and the Harry Simeone Chorale. Last Sum- 
mer he appeared 10 weeks at the Gristmill 
Musical Playhouse, Andover, N. J., perform- 
ing in eight Broadway musicals. 
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IAN ALPERN and Janice E. Rutberg were 
married in August in Malden, Mass. Ian is 
attending Hebrew Union College, School of 
Sacred Music, in New York and his wife is 
a senior at Yeshiva University. 

Rev. DONALD A. BRAUE has a new pas- 
torate at Forest City-Uniondale-East Ararat 
Methodist Church in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. HOLLIS H. M. CHANG is a physician 
serving with the Air Force at David Grant 
USAF Hospital, Travis AFB, Fairfield, Calif. 

Dr. CHRIS J. CRAWFORD is now asso- 
ciated with his father, Dr. John Crawford, 
in the practice of dentistry in Lima, Ohio. 

JAN H. EWING has completed service in 
the Navy and is temporarily living in Nor- 


Laura Weber, ’46: Guitar Lessons on 52 TV Stations 


“Humor, graciousness and un- 
derstated teaching skill,” accord- 
ing to reviewers, have combined 
to make Mrs. Albert Weber 
(Laura Nan Hertz, ’46) a hit with 
the guitar-playing set across the 
country via her TV program, 
“Folk Guitar with Laura Weber.” 

Mrs. Weber explained it more 
simply to Susan Szekely of the 
New York Post in an interview, 
“IT am a good teacher.” Laura 
claims she can teach an absolute 
beginner to strum a simple tune 
in five minutes. 

The guitar lesson series, broad- 
cast on educational TV stations 
in 52 cities from Honolulu to New 
York, originated on KQED in San 
Francisco about two years ago as 
an experiment. Its immediate 
popularity led to its nation-wide 
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distribution by the Educational 
Television Service, Bloomington, 

Ti 
When air-wave students—both 
young and old—began to write 
in to ask questions and give prog- 
ress reports, Laura decided to put 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


- 


out an instruction book, a series 
of beginning lessons. Since then 
two supplements for more ad- 
vanced students have been pub- 
lished to go along with the ex- 
panded three-series program. 
Some 130,000 copies of the $1 
manuals have been sold. 

This past summer Mrs. Weber 
made personal appearances in 
several cities which have stations 
carrying her programs. She con- 
ducted a sort of hootenanny 
which, in a manner of speaking, 
was a graduation exercise for her 
television students. 

Mrs. Weber plans to expand 
her program to teach advanced 
guitar, the banjo and the record- 
er. ‘What I would like to do,” 
she says, “is bring back family 
music.” 


SHERRILL CLELAND, '49 (left), is on leave of absence from Kalamazoo College for two years as a 
visiting professor of economics at American University of Beirut. He is working on an assignment, 
supported by the Ford Foundation, to develop a new degree program to be called a masters in 


development administration. 


affairs at Kalamazoo but remains as professor of economics on leave. 
tinues as chairman of the economics department there. 


He has resigned his duties as vice president and dean of academic 


Philip Thomas, '50, con- 
Conrad Hilberry, '49 (right), has returned 


to Kalamazoo after a two-year leave at Antioch College as associate director of the Carnegie 


Corporation study of ‘‘The Future of Liberal Arts Colleges." 


including Oberlin. 


folk, Va. He served aboard the U.S.S. Ash- 
land and also in French Morocco after at- 
tending OCS in Newport, R. I. Jan had one 
year at the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester after leaving Oberlin. 

MARY L. ROBERTS and Richard E. Gale 
were married at her home in Michigan Sept. 
1. They are living at 976 W. Alisal St., 
Salinas, Calif., and both are teaching at the 
Main St. School in Soledad. 

Mr. and Mrs. Terry E. Hanna (BARBARA 
J. WILLIAMS) are living in Los Angeles, 
where he is a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and she is a 
social worker for Los Angeles County. 

JOHN SHANK has received a Ford 
Foundation Fellowship for graduate study 
in business administration and economics 
for the 1967-68 academic year. He will com- 
plete requirements for his Ph.D. at Ohio 
State, where he is a student in accounting. 

ILTER TURAN has returned to the United 
States from Turkey for a year to be a visitor 
on the political science staff of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa under the auspices of an ex- 
change program between the universities 
of Iowa and Istanbul. 

Mr. and Mrs. N. D. Werner (GLORIA 
STOLZOFF) are spending the year in Lon- 
don, where he is teaching chemistry as an 
American exchange teacher under the Ful- 
bright program. She is working at the 
Wellcome Historical Medical Library. 
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LYNETTE P. LOWRY and David O. Flick 
were married in Warren, Ohio, in July. She 
is teaching vocal music in Akron public 
schools and her husband, a University of 
Cincinnati graduate, is a chemical engineer 
at Goodyear and is attending Akron Uni- 
versity. They are living in Cuyahoga Falls. 

DORIS J. REUPER and Victor T. Henney 
Jr. were married Aug. 12 in Garden City, N. 
Y. Doris received a master’s degree in 
music from the University of Colorado last 
summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Luis M. Lizondo (MARY 
HAGENBUCH) are the parents of a son, 
Manuel Roberto, born Aug, 23 in Tucuman, 
Argentina. Mary teaches English to adults 
at her home and her husband is a professor 
of marketing at the University of Tucuman. 
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The study did profiles of 12 colleges, 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Milon (SANDRA JA- 
COBY) have returned for another year of 
teaching on the atoll of Majuro in the Mar- 
shall Islands after visiting Sandra’s family 
in Wooster this past summer. 

Mrs. Christopher J. Parker (CLARISSA 
H. JONES) is head teacher at the preschool 
laboratories of the University of Iowa this 
year. Chris, ’64, is continuing his graduate 
study at the university. 

ROBERT PLETSCH is an instructor in the 
preparatory piano division of Valparaiso 
University in Indiana and also serves as as- 
sistant organist and choirmaster at Floss- 
moor (Ill.) Community Church. Bob mar- 
ried Mary Rose E. Harner, a Concordia 
College graduate, in 1962 and received a 
bachelor of music degree from Valparaiso 
in 1965. They have two daughters, Nicole, 
3, and Noelle, 11%. 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Stark (ANNE 
BRANDRUP) have been transferred from 
Wiesbaden, Germany, where he was sta- 
tioned with the Air Force, to Langley AFB, 
Va. 

JAMES THORNBLADE is ane assistant 
professor specializing in international trade 
at Syracuse University. 


1964 


Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE 
(SUSAN CAREY) are the parents of a son, 
Edmund Sims, born Sept. 23. They have 
two other sons, William, 3, and Lars, 1. 
They live in Charlottesville, Va., where Bill 
is president of his own corporation, Bain- 


bridge Instrument Corp., which builds 
harpsichords and services musical instru- 
ments. 


CHARLES S. BAKER has received a mas- 
ter of arts in music degree from Western 
Reserve. 

ARNOLD S. BERKMAN and Barbara M. 
Gerber were married Aug. 6 in Pittsburgh. 
Arnold is working on his doctorate in clin- 
ical psychology at the University of Pitts- 
burgh Medical School and his wife is 
teaching in the city schools. 

JUDITH JOHNSON Blank has completed 
an M.A. in anthropology at the University 
of Chicago and is in London studying at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. She plans to 
go to Orissa, India, for her field work in 
rural arts, particularly with the masked 


dance drama troups, before returning to 
Chicago to write her dissertation. 

KENNETH R. DILLER has received a 
master’s degree in mechanical engineering 
from Ohio State and has a research as- 
sistantship at MIT, where he is studying for 
his Ph.D. His wife is studying for a BS. 
degree in nursing at Boston University. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID DUTTON (Beverly 
Biggs, ’66) have moved to Dallas, where 
Dave is playing assistant first oboe and 
English horn with the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra. 

ERIC N. HAVILL and Barabara A. Harri- 
son, 66, were married Sept. 2 in Bluff Point, 
Ney s 

KAREN L. JOHNSON has received a 
master of music degree from the University 
of Colorado. 

Major and Mrs. John S. Ott (MARCIA A. 
FRANKS) are living in Atlanta, Ga., where 
he is a student at Georgia Tech and she is 
in her second season with the Atlanta Sym- 
phony. 

WILLIAM G. ROE and Alice L. Flint were 
married Aug. 26 in Wilmington, Del. After 
completion of military service, Bill will be 
associated with the law firm of Chadbourne, 
Parke, Whiteside and Wolff of New York 
City. 

JANET R. LANG and Cyril F. Strife were 
married Aug. 5 in Short Hills, N. J. Janet 
and her husband, a Middlebury graduate, 
are both fourth-year students at N. J. Col- 
lege of Medicine. 


1965 

JOHN R. BATES and Judith C. Taylor, 
68, were married Aug. 19 in Glenshaw, Pa. 
They are both studying at the University of 
Pittsburgh, 

GAYLE E. GWINUP and Jonathan W. 
Burch were married June 3 in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Gayle has received an M.M. 
degree from the University of Oklahoma 
School of Music and is working for a law 
firm. Her husband, a Harvard graduate, is 
a student at the university’s law school and 
is also working in his father’s law firm in 
Oklahoma City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Cooper (JOANNE 
TANNER) are living in Denver, where they 
both play with the Denver Symphony. Last 
June Joanne gave a recital at the Brooklyn 
Museum with Elaine Goldberg, ’66, Felder 
as piano accompanist. During the summer 
the Coopers taught at the New England 
Music Camp, Oakland, Me. 

GENEVA (GENETTE) FOSTER, who is 
working on her master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, has been granted a 
scholarship by the Meadow Brook School of 
Music in Rochester, Mich. She has been 
studying violin with Tadeusz Wronski and 
Arnold Gingold at Indiana and will be 
working with the New York Pro Musica in 
the Early Music Institute. 

Mr. and Mrs. FRED KETTERING (Alison 
McNeil, ’64) are living in Berkeley, Calif., 
where he is house manager of the concert 
hall and doing writing and she is doing 
graduate work at the university. Alison re- 
ceived an M.A. in art history from the Uni- 
versity of California in 1966. She and Fred 
then spent six months in Europe. 

FRED LEUTNER has received a master’s 
degree from the University of Chicago 
Graduate School of Business and is an 
operations research analyst in the South- 
east Asia programs division, office of the 
assistant secretary of defense for systems 
analysis in the Pentagon. 

DANA V. WEIGEL and WILLIAM W. Mc- 
IVER were married Aug. 19 in Elizabeth, 
Pa. 

W. DAVID MOORE and Mary Ann John- 
son were married June 10 in Niles, Ohio. 
David is working on his master’s degree at 
Kent State and is teaching social studies in 
the Herricks School District, New Hyde 
Park, Long Island, N. Y. 

RUTH A. CAMPBELL and John F. Pon- 
tius were married Aug. 26 and are living in 
Washington, where John works for the 
government in the audio-visual section of 
the National Archives, 

PETER M. REICHLIN is playing principal 
trombone with the Mobile (Ala.) Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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TRANSCRIPTS COST $1 

Alumni requesting tran- 
scripts from the Office of Aca- 
demic Records, Peters Hall, are 
reminded that the $1 fee is 
payable in advance. For 
prompt service please include 


$1 for each transcript re- 
quested. Checks and money 
orders should be made out to 


Oberlin College. Married 
women should note maiden 
names and classés on their 
requests. 


SANDRA SCHACHTER has left her posi- 
tion as academic advisor of the intensive 
English program at RCA Institutes to teach 
English as a foreign language at Manhattan 
Community College in New York City. She 
will continue to teach at the Columbia Uni- 
versity foreign student center and take 
courses at Teachers College. 

RUTH TSCHUMY is doing graduate work 
at the University of North Carolina in 
Chapel Hill. 

THOMAS WOLANIN is an instructor in 
government at Oberlin. He and his wife 
(Barbara Boese, 66) are living at 64 E. 
College St. Barbara, who received the 
M.A.T. degree from Harvard in June, is 
studying for a master’s in art history at 
Oberlin. 


1966 


BARBARA BEGGS has moved from Basle, 
Switzerland, to Perugia, Italy, where she 
is studying Italian this year. 

JEFFREY S. BERLIN and Karen Michi 
Kitagawa, ’68, were married Aug. 26 in 
Montclair, N. J. They are living in Boston, 
where he is attending Harvard Law School 
and she is a student at Boston University. 

ROGER C. BUESE, t, was ordained at 
Franklin Circle Christian Church in Cleve- 
land on Sept. 10. 

ROBIN GORDON has enrolled at the 
University of Pennsylvania as a Ph.D. 
candidate in biology. Her address is 828 S. 
48 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19134. 

Mrs. RONALD HAVENS (MARIE BIS- 
SING) is an assistant in the Cincinnati Art 
Museum library. 

Mrs. Terry M. (MARYA WITHEY) Hol- 
combe’s husband entered New York Uni- 
versity Law School this fall. Before be- 
ginning his study, they spent six weeks in 
Brazil and Peru. She wrote several articles 
of political analysis on the basis of inter- 
views and research there which have been 
printed in the Boston Herald Traveler. 

DOUGLAS HOLLEY is teaching math at 
Glenville High School in Cleveland. 

RUSSELL C. HURD and Anna B. Loerke 
were married Sept. 1 in Friendsville, Pa. 
They are living in Chicago, where Russ 1s 
studying at Chicago Theological Seminary. 

JUDITH IMPERATO is teaching fifth 
grade at the Beethoven School in Newton, 
Mass. 

EDWARD W. JACOBSON JR. and Carolyn 
McKinnell, 67, were married Sept. 9 in 
Swarthmore, Pa. They are living in Athens, 
Ohio, where Ed is working on his master’s 
degree at Ohio University. : 

PETER T. KOPER is a graduate assistant 
at Texas Christian University, where he is 
working for his master’s degree in English. 

SANDRA MANGSEN is in California 
studying toward a Ph.D. in sociology at 
Stanford. ; 

JOHN OWENS has a research assistant- 
ship in French history at the University of 
Wisconsin. His wife (Grace Wittig, ’65) 1s 
teaching junior and senior high school 
Spanish in Lake Mills, Wis. 

Rey. KENNETH H. POHLY, t, director of 
religious activities at Otterbein College, has 
been narned director of field education at 
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United Theological Seminary in Dayton, 
Ohio. 
Mrs. R. Peter Richards (JO-ANN TEL- 


FAIR) is teaching history and English at 
Friends Boarding School in Barnesville, 
Ohio. 

CHARLES J. SHERR and KAREN E. 
AVERY were married Aug. 26 and are living 
in New York City. Chuck is a second-year 
student at New-York University School of 
Medicine and during the summer did in- 
dependent research there. Karen was a 
social work aide with Project Head Start 
during the summer and _ is studying at 
Hunter College School of Social Work. 

DAVID A. VAN EPPS, t, was ordained 
Sept. 10 at Emmanuel Congregational 
Church in Watertown, N. Y. He is currently 
serving as juvenile probation officer of the 
Delaware County juvenile court, Media, Pa. 

CYNTHIA M. COMB and Christopher D. 
Watters were married Aug. 12 in Minneap- 
Olis. She is doing graduate work in library 
science at the University of Minnesota, 
where her husband is a research associate 
in cell biology. > > 
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not changed during the preceding 12 
months. 

10. A. Total number of copies printed: 
average of 12 preceding months, 25,500; for 
August 1967 issue, 25,500. 

B. Paid circulation: 1. Sales through news 
dealers, average of 12 preceding months, 
none; for August 1967 issue, none. 

2. Mail subscriptions: average for 12 pre- 
ceding months, none; for August 1967 issue, 
none. 

C. Total paid circulation: average for 12 
preceding months, none; for August 1967 
issue, none. 

D. Free distribution by mail: averege for 
12 preceding months, 25,106; for August 
1967 issue, 24,614. 

E. Total distribution: average for 12 pre- 


ceding months, 24,106; for August 1967 
issue, 24,614. 
F. Office use, left over, . unaccounted, 


spoiled in printing: average for 12 preced- 
ing months, 394; for August 1967 issue, 886. 
G. Total: average for 12 preceding 
months 25,500; for August 1967 issue, 25,500. 
I certify that the statements made by me 

above are correct and complete. 
Philip F. Tear 


New Placement Service Offered 
For Alumni in Edueational Fields 


Oberlin’s office of Placement and Graduate Counseling is par- 
ticipating in a new, world-wide placement service for educational 


personnel. 


Called ASCUS FILE, the service has been established by the 
Association for School, College and University Staffing (ASCUS) 
at Hershey, Pa. The word FILE means ‘Fast Index to Locate 
Educators.” It became operational Nov. 15 for educational place- 
ment for the 1968-69 school year. 

Working with General Electric’s Information Service Depart- 
ment and its Computer Time-Sharing Service, ASCUS FILE will 
establish a national manpower bank of educators available to 


school and college officials in need of personnel. 


It resembles 


the GRAD service established a year ago for alumni seeking new 


positions in the business field. 


The new service is free to all educational candidates. 


Those 


willing to move beyond commuting distance of their present lo- 
cations will find it of great value. Job vacancy notices mailed to 
Hershey will be answered with names and addresses of available 


applicants within 24 hours. 


Oberlin graduates may receive either ASCUS FILE or GRAD 
applications from the Office of Placement and Graduate Counsel- 
ing, Peters Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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1902 


LUETHI—Oliver J. Luethi died March 31, 
1966, at Anoka, Minn., just two days before 
his 97th birthday. A native of Gnadenhut- 
ten, Ohio, Mr. Luethi has been a_ school 
teacher in Minnesota and other Midwestern 
states. In 1900 he married Anna Mae Goten- 
sohn, ’03, who died in 1946. He leaves a 
daughter, Marjorie; a son, Carl F.; and a 
grandson. 


1907 


FULTON—Frederick G. Fulton, retired 
insurance salesman, died Aug. 4 in San- 
dusky, Ohio. Born Sept. 30, 1882, in Water- 
man, Ill., Mr. Fulton served as a YMCA 
secretary in Roslyn, Wash., for two years 
after graduating from Oberlin. After six 
years in the real estate business in Spokane, 
he became an agent for New York Life In- 
surance Co. there in 1915, continuing with 
the firm until his retirement. In 1909 he 
married Helen G. Thorne, ‘07, who died in 
1958. He married Mrs. Alice Judson, ’07, 
Jones, widow of R. Emlyn Jones, ’07, in 
1959. He leaves his wife and four daughters, 
Mary Belle, Ruth, Janet and Virginia Place, 
48. 


1911 


INGRAM—Ruth Ingram died Aug. 27 in 
Walnut Creek, Calif., where she had lived 
for the past three years. 

Miss Ingram was born Jan. 21, 1891, in 
Tungchou, China, of medical missionary 
parents. After graduating from Oberlin she 
worked at a girls reform school in Darling, 
Pa., and then went to nursing school, be- 
coming an R.N. in 1918. After spending a 
year with the Red Cross in Siberia, she 
returned to China to teach nursing for 10 
years at the Peking Union Medical College. 

Miss Ingram was then in nursing school 
administration in the United States for a 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give 
us advance notice so the Alum- 
ni Magazine can follow you, 
free of charge, to keep you 
posted on your classmates and 
campus news. Just stick this 
coupon in an envelope and 
mail to Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. The mailing label 


showing your old address is 
helpful but not necessary. 


Effective Date of New Address 
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few years before returning to China again 
in 1946 under the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation program and later under 
World Health Organization. In 1952 she 
became nursing education supervisor for 
the U. S. Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. She retired in 1957 and the follow- 
ing year was awarded an honorary degree 
by Oberlin. 

Miss Ingram leaves two brothers, Robert 
V., '25, and Lewis F., ’26; and two sisters, 
Mrs. Miriam Pratt and Mrs. William Mayer. 


1914 


BARTLETT—Mrs. William L. Bartlett 
(Ethel C. Hyde) died Aug. 16 in Brigus, 
Newfoundland, Canada. 

Born March 7, 1892, in La Grange, IIl., Mrs. 
Bartlett was graduated as ae registered 
nurse from Johns Hopkins in 1920. For two 
years she was a nurse at the Grenfell Hos- 
pital in Labrador, then returned to the 
States for two years as a nurse in Evanston, 
Ill. In 1926 she went to Alaska to be a nurse 
in an Indian school. 

She was married in 1930 to Captain Bart- 
lett, brother of a well known Arctic ex- 
plorer, Capt. Bob Bartlett. They settled on 
the Bartlett home, Willowon Farm in Bri- 
gus, where Mrs. Bartlett became a home- 
maker, continued her nursing and also 
cared for the farm while her husband was 
on Arctic expeditions with his brother. She 
organized the Poultry Association in Brigus 
and was active in community affairs. 

Mrs. Bartlett leaves her husband and a 
sister, Mrs. Flora Dieterich. 


1921 


BAILEY—Mrs. Rex R. Bailey (Ella D. 
Nielsen) of Green Valley, Ariz., died June 
30. Born Oct. 8, 1899, in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Mrs. Bailey was dean of women at North- 
land College in Ashland, Wis,, for one year 
after her graduation. She served on the 
staff of the YWCA in St. Louis for three 
years before her marriage in 1926. She 
leaves her husband; three daughters, Mrs. 
Caryl Tasker, Mrs. Mary Bunting and Mrs. 
Phyllis Regnier; and a brother, Swen D. 
Nielsen, ’34. 


1930 


OAKLEY—Francis C. Oakley, president of 
Baker Extract Co., died Sept. 4 in Spring- 
field, Mass. He was 70 years old. 

A native of Gallipolis, Ohio, Mr. Oakley 
began his career teaching at Deerfield 
Academy in Massachusetts. From 1931 to 
1934 he was assistant director of admissions 
at Oberlin College. He later was director of 
admissions at the Babson Institute, served 
three years as a lieutenant colonel in the 
Air Force during World War II, and became 
vice president of Springfield College. He 
joined the Baker Company in 1952 as 
treasurer, becoming president in 1956. 

Mr. Oakley was secretary and a director 
of the Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ 
Association and a trustee of Springfield 
College, which gave him an honorary de- 
gree in 1952. He was a former president of 
the Western Massachusetts Alumni Club 
and a former member of the Alumni Board 
of Oberlin. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mabel Wat- 
ters, whom he married in 1931; a son, Gary 
W.; a daughter, Mrs. Elliott Danberg; and 
two brothers, Edmund H. and Charles S. 


1942 


KAGAN—Mrs. Saul Kagan (Elizabeth J. 
Koblenzer) died of cancer on May 27. Her 
home was in Tarrytown, N. Y. Born July 


6, 1914, in Munich, Germany, Mrs. Kagan 
came to the United States in 1935. After 
taking a business course in New York City 
she did secretarial work. Wishing to better 
her position, she enrolled as a _ transfer 
student at Oberlin and went on to get her 
M.A. in 1943. She also received an M.A. 
from Columbia Teachers College in 1965. 
Before her marriage in 1947, she served in 
the WAC and was a civilian officer with the 
U.S. War Deont., Offices of Military Govern- 
ment, mainly in Berlin. Mrs. Kagan leaves 
her husband; a daughter, Julia L.; and a 
son, David M. 


1943 


BLY—James R. Bly, head baseball coach 
at Duke University in 1966 and a member of 
the university’s physical education faculty 
since 1949, died Oct. 4 in Durham, N. C., 
after suffering an apparent heart attack 
while driving his car. 

A native of Akron, Ohio, Mr. Bly was cap- 
tain of the 1942 soccer team at Oberlin and 
also played baseball for three years. He 
was graduated in 1947 after serving four 
years in the Army Air Corps and earned 
his master’s degree at the University of 
Illinois in 1949. At Duke Mr. Bly coached 
soccer from 1949 to 1965 and in 1966 was 
elected president of the American Soccer 
Coaches Association. In March 1966 he was 
named head baseball coach after having 
served as an assistant since 1953. For many 
summers he served as tennis pro at May- 
field Country Club of Cleveland. 

Mr. Bly leaves his wife, the former Mir- 
iam Lewis, °44, whom he married in 1945; 
three daughters, Mary, Barbara and Ann; 
and a sister, Mrs. Barbara Bibler. 


Deaths Reported 


GARDNER—Mrs. Kirtland C. Gardner 
(Myrta E. Newbauer), ’98, Aug. 22, Sewick- 
ley, Pa. 

HANNA—Mrs. Eugene W. Hanna 
Lohnes), ’99, Cordoca, Ill., Aug. 3. 

HOUGEN—Miss Alinda M. Hougen, ’99-’00, 
Sept. 8, Seattle, Wash. 

FOBES—Leland F. Fobes, ’05, Weaverville, 
IN] GC. DepinL: 

BRITSCH—Mrs. Alfred G. Britsch 
(Blanche L. Gotshall), ’00-’01 ac., Feb. 14, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

COBB—Miss 
Oberlin. 

THOMPSON—Roy J. Thompson, 
ac., Jan. 16, 1964, Aurora, II. 

GARTHWAITE—George W. Garthwaite, 
08, North Plainfield, N. J. 

WEAVER—Brig. Gen. J. R. N. Weaver, 
Ret., ’10, Menlo Park, Calif., Aug. 29. 

GANNETT—E. Kent Gannett, ’12, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

DAVIS—Mrs. 
M. Martin) 
1966. 

ANDREWS—Mrs. Lloyd Andrews, (Jennie 
McFarland), ’'09-’10, Mansfield, Ohio, Aug. 
aly (e 

EBY—Mrs. Frank D. Eby (Bess L. Bald- 
win), ’12, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

FISCHER—Herbert J. Fischer, ’15, 
Angeles, Calif., July 4. 

LUCE—Miss Mabel Luce, ’13-’16, Aug. 18, 
New York City. 

TACKETT—Mrs. M. Lewis Tackett (Mar- 
tha K. McKay), ’16, Venice, Calif., in July. 

STONE—John E. Stone, ’17, Hubert, N. C. 

WALTER—William R. Walter, ’21, Detroit, 
Mich. 

SLOAN—Rev. S. J. Tilden Sloan, 
Poulsboro, Wash. 

ADAMS—Thomas C. Adams, ’18-'19, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio, Aug. 21. 

HIGBEE—Hannah K. Higbee, '22, Green- 
DOL Ney 

LACKAMP—August E. Lackamp, ‘23-25, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 19. 

BROOKES—Mrs. Henry S. Brookes Jr. 
(Ruth V. Crossen), ’24, St. Louis, Mo. 

MORGRET—Mrs, Frank C. Morgret (Ruth 
S. Love), ’29, Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 5. 

ROBINSON—Mrs. Francis B. Robinson 
(Frances Kerr), '34, Reading, Pa. 


(Ella 


Nelle Cobb, ’06, Sept. 4, 


’05-’06 


William B. Davis (Marion 
09, Sunnymead, Calif., Feb. 3, 


Los 
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Editor’s Note 


By Puit Tear, °43 


Artistry on the Gridiron 


EWSPAPER HEADLINES, 

though generally accurate, 
sometimes have a way of present- 
ing erroneous impressions. Take 
these three, for example: 

“Oberlin Opens Co-educational 
Dorm” 

“Legal Abortion Urged at Ober- 
lin” 

‘‘Oberlin Crushed by Yellow 
Jackets” 

The first called readers’ atten- 
tion to an article describing new 
developments at colleges all over 
Ohio. Oberlin’s particular innova- 
tion was Asia House where women 
occupy the west section of the 
“Quad,” men are housed in the 
first floor of the east section, and 
MAT grad students are in some of 
the second floor apartments. It 
was, actually, the second year that 
the building had been used as a 
“co-ed”? dorm. The success of the 
first year’s operation was one of 
the factors which brought about 
the Asia House idea. 

The second headline described 
a very interesting informational 
conference on legal, medical and 
moral aspects of abortion. It was 
held at Oberlin from Oct. 6 to 8 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
campus Humanist chapter, the 
YMCA and YWCA, and the Na- 
tional Student Association. Speak- 
ers included Dr. Alan F. Gutt- 
macher, president of Planned 
Parenthood-World Population, 
who spoke on the topic: ‘“Abor- 
tion: How Liberally Should It Be 
Done.” Other speakers included 
Patricia Maginnis, president of the 
Society for Humane Abortion; 
Prof. Thomas Shaffer of Notre 
Dame Law School; John R. Shack, 
the College’s associate clinical psy- 
chologist, and Arthur M. Jackson, 
assistant director of the American 
Humanist Association. 


DECEMBER 1967 


Headline No. 3’s use of the word 
“crushed” is perfectly proper for 
anyone interested solely in final 
scores. Under ordinary circum- 
stances a 47-20 defeat is a crush- 
ing one, and that was the score of 
the Oberlin football effort against 
Baldwin-Wallace on Oct. 7. 

However, those who played in 
the game and those few who went 
to Berea to watch it came home 
with a different feeling. To us the 
score seemed to read: Baldwin- 
Wallace 21, Oberlin 20. We ar- 
rived at this by subtracting two 
B-W touchdowns which came on 
intercepted passes, one which re- 
sulted from a freak mid-air fumble 
recovery, and one time when B-W 
‘‘connected’’ by throwing “the 
bomb: 

In football, a cheap touchdown 
counts just as much as a hard- 
earned one and we don’t mean to 
belittle the B-W effort in playing 
this “breather” in its warmup for 
the Wittenberg game the follow- 
ing weekend. However, if you take 
away these four breaks, the game 
served as a reminder that there’s 
a certain artistry to Oberlin foot- 
ball which compares very favora- 
bly to the work being done by 
Oberlin’s musical, dramatic and 
other student artists. 

It is a strange fact of today’s 
Oberlin football teams that they 
seem to have a knack for getting 
“up” for games where they’re a 
decided underdog. Perhaps this is 
not unusual for a campus which 
puts so little emphasis on football. 
However, in its efforts to avoid 
being a ‘“‘rah-rah”’ campus, Oberlin 
may be overlooking one of its ap- 
pealing points. 

Too many of us put too much 
emphasis on whether games are 
won or lost. Students support the 


soccer, lacrosse and other victori- 


ous teams as well they should. 
Alumni who urge students with 
good grades to go to Oberlin use 
the fine intramural program as a 
“selling point.” However, Oberlin 
seems to lack an appeal for the 
fellow with a good S.A.T. who 
happens to list football as one of 
his favorite activities. 

In obvious instances, his football 
ability may be the deciding factor 
in getting him financial aid or ad- 
mittance to a good school with a 
good reputation for football. 

But is that necessarily the best 
choice for one of these athlete- 
scholars? If he applies to Oberlin 
he doesn’t have to trade his ‘“‘All- 
City” certificate for a scholarship 
with all the inherent rights to 
spending more time at the practice 
field than in lab or the library. 
Financial aid is available for any 
qualified student. 

Then, if he wants to play foot- 
ball, he’ll be more than welcome. 
He’ll receive excellent equipment 
and instruction, and he'll really 
have the chance to play. He’ll get 
all the playing he wants and then 
some, we venture to say, because 
there are no breathers on Oberlin’s 
schedule. Winning scores don’t 
seem to be as important as letting 
Oberlin players match their abil- 
ity against somebody believed to 
be at least a little bit better. 

Victory has its advantages, of 
course. But 25 years from now, 
some of this year’s “losers”’ in that 
game against Baldwin-Wallace 
will be sitting in living rooms 
watching a football game on TV. 
Will their understanding of the 
game be any less or their memory 
of their “participant days” be any 
hazier than the fellow who sat on 
the Notre Dame bench that same 
afternoon and watched the Irish 
beat Iowa? ag 
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ALUMNI CLUB 


ARIZONA Phoenix 
David S. Shelton, ’37, 410 Encanto 
Dr., Tempe. 


CALIFORNIA Los Angeles 


Mrs. William A. Stephens (Pau- 
line Wallace, 731), 1211 W. 
Workman Ave., West Covina, 


Los Angeles Women 

Mrs. Philip K. Kurokawa (Inez 
Gollan, ’55), 4908 W. 99th St., 
Inglewood. 


San Diego 
Daniel Orr, °54, Dept. of Eco- 
nomics, Univ. of California, La 
Jolla. 


San Francisco 
The Rev. Fred R. Strasburg, °47, 
2501 Ashby Ave., Berkeley. 


Santa Barbara 


Dr. Paul Veazey, ’51, 1176 Ca- 
mino Del Rio. 
COLORADO Denver 


Mrs. John W. Helper (Diana Cha- 
pin, 53), 1925 S. Columbine St. 


CONNECTICUT Hartford 
Richard Goodman, ’61, Apt. H4, 
East Lane, Bloomfield. 


New Haven 
Marshall E. Linden, ’62, 570 Saw 
Mill Rd., Apt. 4A, West Haven. 


DELAWARE Wilmington 


Richard N. Knowles, ’57, Rt. 1, 
Box 302, Hockessin. 


Dau, Washington 


Carl R. Gerber, ’58, 4201 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. 


FLORIDA Ft. Lauderdale 


Peter W. Bellows, 52, 19031 N.W. 
10th Ave., Miami. 


St. Petersburg 

Mrs. Marjory P. Kiburtz (Marjory 
Picker, 739), 3903 Belle Vista 
Dr., E., St. Petersburg. 


Winter Park 


The Rev. John T. Russell, ’49, 26 
Willow Dr., Orlando, 32807. 


HAWAII Honolulu 
Mrs. Tadao Migimoto (Fumiyo 
Kodani, ’53), 999 Wilder Ave., 
Apt. 303. 


ILLINOIS No. Shore Women 
Mrs. Donald R. Weber (Eleanor 
Cady, °43), 5627 N. Newcastle 
Ave., Chicago 60631. 


INDIANA Indianapolis 
William H. Vobach, ’51, 7850 Lan- 
tern Rd. 
JAPAN Honshu 


David Y. Takahara, ’34, 284 Cho- 
jamaru, Kamiosaki, Shinagawa- 
ku, Tokyo-shi, Honshu. 


PRESIDENTS 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


Bruce J. Partridge, 46, The Johns 
Hopkins Univ. 


MASSACHUSETTS Boston 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean Holdeman, ’38, 


(Elizabeth Hammond, 737), 27 
Monmouth Ct., Brookline. 


Western Massachusetts 
L. William Cheney, ’60, 18 Winton 
St., Springfield, 01118. 
MICHIGAN Ann Arbor 
Mr. and Mrs. Merrill Shanks, ’61, 
(Patricia Fabryl, 63), 3166 Wil- 
liamsburg Rd. 


Detroit 

Mrs. Leslie A. Sanders (Sylvia 
Sitterley, 756), 1311 Hollywood 
Ave., Grosse Pointe Woods. 


Grand Rapids 
Rolf V. Haight, 18, 415 Lakeside 
Dr 
MINNESOTA Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Lawrence A. Dettman, ’51, 2335 
Orkla Dr., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI Kansas City 
Stanley Rostov, 48, 1240 West 71st 
Terrace. 
St. Louis 
John R. Owens, ’52, 1656 Bennett 
Ave. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Robert E. Wear, ’41, 4 Hoitt Dr., 
Durham. 


NEW JERSEY Northern 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Reed 
(Patricia J. Hawley), both ’57, 
143 Blackburn Rd., Summit. 

Southern 

Mrs. Davis H. Forsythe (Harriette 
Camp, ’46), Locust Lane Farm, 
Medford. 


NEW YORK Buffalo 

Paul J. Brinson, 53, 2685 Elm- 
wood Ave., Kenmore. 

New York City 

Lloyd Frank, ’47, Apt. 17Q, 25 
Central Park West. 

New York Women 

Mrs. Richard C. Kelly (Betty Git- 
ter, ’32), 1140 5th Ave. 

Poughkeepsie 

Philip G. Swartz, ’41, 26 Vassar 
View Rd. 

Rochester 

Saye J. Robfogel, 56, 5 Lilac 

i 

Schenectady 

Mrs. Francis D. Federighi (Renie 
Rideout, 754), 2109 Baker Ave. 

Syracuse 

Erwin Fishman, ’50, 111 Berkeley 
Dr. 

Westchester and 

Southern Connecticut 

Mrs. Carroll J. Brown (Betty 
Sherrer, 40), Dawn Harbor 
Lane, Riverside, Conn. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Clyde L. Green (Doris Rie- 
ker,. ’57), 3516 Courtland St., 
Durham. 
OHIO Akron Women 
Mrs. Jonathan W. Lester (Cath- 


arina Dykeman, 46), 140 May- 
field Ave. 


Canton 
Robert D. Eshelman, ’38, 800 
Cleve.-Tusc. Bldg. 


Cincinnati 
Anthony D. Armer, ’52, P.O. Box 
599. 


Cleveland Men 
Mpa J. Montie, ’27, 6395 York 
Rd. 


Cleveland Women 

Mrs. William M. Hutchison (Janet 
Brown, 738), 3858 Summit Park 
Rd. 


Columbus 

David Clayman, ’30, 42 Gay St. 

Dayton 

Reed A. Watkins, ’60, 9424 Shee- 
han Rd., Centerville. 

Findlay 

Elsworth M. Edwards, ’61, 432 N. 
Main St., Bowling Green. 

Medina 

Mrs. Andrew L. Hanigan (Mar- 
jorie Gardner, 30), Leroy. 

Painesville 

Dale E. Wilson, ’50, 38890 Willow- 
dale, Willoughby. 

Toledo 

Prudence H. White, ’61, acting 
pres., 3422 Cedarbrook Lane. 

Youngstown Women 

Mrs. A. Prentice Van Iderstine 
(Elizabeth Cameron, 742), 22 
Riverside Dr., Poland. 


OREGON Portland 
Mrs. Nancy Snow Kaza, 746, 3125 
S.W. 108th Ave., Beaverton. 


PENNSYLVANIA Erie 

Mrs. Anthony Onisko (Dorothy 
Merschrod, ’42), 4314 Link St. 

Philadelphia 

Kenneth E. Schroder, ’54, George 
School, George School, Pa. 

Pittsburgh 

David J. Greenberg, ’60, 2566 
Beechwood Blvd. 


TEXAS Ft. Worth-Dallas 
C. Parks Campbell, 52, 3741 Ham- 
ilton St., Ft. Worth. 
El Paso 
Mrs. Anthony Silvester (Marjorie 
Hubbard, ’35), 1022 Almeda, N., 
Carlsbad. 


VERMONT 
Peter A. Felder, ’64, 4 DeForest 
Rd., Burlington. 


WISCONSIN Milwaukee 
Walter W. Baker, 56, 4924 N. 
Berkeley Blvd. 


